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BFC Comments on... 





Poor Packing of Export Shipments 


U. S. exporters are reminded that 
export shipments poorly or improperly 
packaged: can result in* advantages to 
their competitors.in world markets. 

For. example, a recent shipment of 
lamps .to a leading furniture importer 
in Ecuador reportedly was packed in 
ordinary cardboard boxes, “with con- 
tents wrapped iin common tissue paper 
and packed in shredded newspaper, 
Metal bands placed around the boxes 
fo facilitate handling had cut deeply 
into the boxes, injuring the contents. 
Many of the lampshades were crushed; 
glass shades were shattered; and in one 
box the heavy metal lamp bases were 
dented and bent. 

By comparison, shipments from con- 
tinental suppliers are said to arrive in 
wooden crates; lamps are packed in ex- 
celsior, with each lamp carefully 
wrapped in obsorbent paper to protect 
it from water damage. 

The challenge facing American ex- 
porters today—delivering quality prod- 


ucts at reasonable cost—places added 
emphasis on the urgent need for proper 
packing. 

Comprehensive articles . concerning 
the importance of proper export pack- 
aging are frequently published in the 
foreign trade’ press. In addition, -ship. 
ping companies; insurance firms, and 
export packers have distributed much 
material covering .the principles of 
sound export packing techniques. Yet, 
BFC. continues ‘to receive complaints 
that some U. S. merchandise arrives 
abroad in poor or damaged condition, 

Proper packing calls for careful 
study of the product and destination, 
The export package must withstand 
normal export handling—protect goods 
from all hazards while in transit. The 
product must be delivered in completely 
salable condition. Only in this way can 
the exporter build customer good will 
which leads to reorders and increased 
export Sales. 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The VU. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U. S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 

Among other export control services, 
Field. Offices can: 

Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if . an 
emergency exists. 

Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 

Make other amendments to an export 
license. 

Explain export control regulations. 

Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 

Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classification problems. 


Approve U. S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consulted for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 


Albuquerque, - Mex., 321 Post Office Bidg., 
Phone: 7- 


Atjents § ge ‘cn aia Bidg., 66 Luckie 

sank 9, Mass., U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse » Eide. Liberty 2-5600. 

Buffalo 3, 504 Federal Bidg., 117 

Ellicott st “madison 4216. 

Charilesten 4, S. C., Area Sergeant Jas 
Bidg., West End "Broad St. Phone: 2 


Cheyenne, Wyo.» 207 Majestic Bide. 16th St. 


and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8- 
Chicago 6, Lil., 


Blvd. ANdover 3-3600, 


Room 13802, 226 W. Jackson 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 

Le 74 E. éth St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 


Dallas 1, Tex., peww 3-104 Merchandise Mert, 
Riverside 8-561 


Denver 2, sane 142 New Customhouss 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3- 9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. 8S. Post Office Bldg. 
‘Phone: 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Maia 
Street. Capitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2U11, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1081 % 
Broadway, Richmond "9-471. 

Memphis 3, ‘Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fia., 316 U. S. Post Office Bids. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
EXpress rx 

New York 1, N. _”” Empire State Bidg. 
LOngacre 3-3377 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5861. 

ao 2 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5376. 

Putin 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 

. oO. Bl dg. CApitol 6- Set, 

— = 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 409 Post Office Bide. 
MIlton 4-9471. 

St. | 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake 2 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple & 
EMpire 4-25 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house. YUkon é-8111. ” 

Gozenneh Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 

. Bl ldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Bhd 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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Brazil Stabilization 
Program Modified 


The Brazilian Administration’s finan- 
cial stabilization plan continued under 
discussion in the Congress during No- 
vember. 

The Government decreed price freezes 
on a large number of basic commodities 
and services. 

The cruzeiro in the free market re- 
mained fairly steady, fluctuating around 
140-145 cruzeiros to the dollar. Some 
tightening of bank credit was reported. 
Coffee exports were within 122,000 bags 
of the October figure. 


Numerous proposals were received by 
the Government’ Executive Group, 
GEICON, for installation of ghipbuild- 
ing facilities in Brazil, 

Congress continued its consideration 
of the Monetary Stabilization Program, 
which included a revised 1959 budget 
proposal and a request for increased in- 
come, consumption and stamp taxes. 
The Stabilization Program had pro- 
posed a level of expenditures which, 
with the new revenues, would result in 
a net deficit of about 10 billion cru- 
zeiros. Congress lowered this proposed 
deficit to 8.5 billion cruzeiros, but in 
doing so increased the Administration's 
reveune estimates. 


Some Prices Frozen 


President Kubitschek, on November 
18 announced an emergency price 
freeze affecting a variety of basic food 
products, medicines, and public services. 
Food prices were frozen at the October 
1958 level. Related measures included 
transportation priority for food prod- 
ucts, special imports of essential foods, 
extension of credit to food producers, 
credit preference for companies follow- 


ing a justifiable price policy, and limi- . 


tation of Government purchases. The 
control measures aroused some opposi- 
tion among business and agricultural 
interests. 


Ford Motor Co., on November 2ist, 
dedicated a new integrated plant in Sao 
Paulo. The new casting foundry will 
supply blocks to the assembly plant -to 
complete finished V-8 truck motors. 

The Government Executive Group, 
GEICON, received proposals, up to the 
closing date of November 3, for the in- 
stallation of shipbuilding facilities in 
Brazil. Proposals reportedly were re- 
ceived from 37 different groups, of which 
§or 7 were understood to be substantial. 


Brazilian groups dominated but Ameri- 


tan, Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish in- 
terests were also included. At the 
Month’s end it was announced that one 
Japanese and one Brazilian proposal 
had been accepted.—U. S, Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


January 19, 1959 


Cuban Business Regaining Normalcy 


The business situation in Cuba on January 6, following the termina- 
tion of the general strike, appeared to be gradually moving toward 


normalcy but still below standard. 


Most stores were reopened and house deliveries were being re- 
established. The supply situation was described as adequate to abun- 
dant since inventories accumulated during recent weeks because of the 
disruption of distribution. There was general confidence that the situa- 


tion will improve as people return to normal pursuits. 


Industrial 


activity was somewhat slower in getting under way because of various 
factors, including inventory accumulations; many of the larger indus- 
tries, however, report they have resumed operations or intend to within 


a few days. 


Commercial Banks Reopen 


Commerical Banks. remained closed 
on January 5, pending reorganization 
of the National Bank, and opened for 
business on January 6 subject to the 
following regulations: 

®@ No withdrawals are permitted from 
the accounts of retirement and social 
security funds, labor unions, or any 
other entities deriving revenues direct- 
ly or indirectly from taxes or contri- 
butions created by law when such with- 
drawals were authorized by officials in 
charge of such entities prior to the 
general strike. 


@ The same restricitions apply to all 
payment orders issued by the general 
treasury except for those not exceeding 
500 pesos. 

@ Banks are not permitted to allow 
withdrawals from safety deposit boxes 


OPPPPPPPPPP PP PPPPPPPPP PP PPAM 


Marks of Origin Urged on 
Exports to Canada 


U. S. firms exporting to Canada 
are urged to pay more attention to 
the Canadian marks-of-origin re- 
quirements on specified types of 
imports. 

Goods not properly marked on 
arrival will not be cleared for entry 
by customs authorities until marked 
by the importer in the customs 
warehouse or under customs super- 
vision on the importer’s premises 
at his expense. 

Such negligence by exporters is 
an unnecessary irritant to their 
Canadian customers and can be 
avoided by getting in touch with the 
nearest Department of Commerce 
Field Office—see listing on page 2— 
or by the purchase of the Depart- 
ment’s publication, “Marking and 
Labeling Requirements of Canada,” 
World Trade Information Service 
report, Part 2, No, 57-15, January 
1957. 
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of any of the securities held for the 
account of any of the entities mentioned 
in the first regulation. 


@ Withdrawals are prohibited from 
the accounts of officials or collaborators 
of the previous regime if the number 
and amount of such withdrawals in- 
dicate any effort to conceal assets or 
in any case in excess of 1,000 pesos a 
week. Banking turnover following the 
suspension of bank services for 5 days 
was somewhat above normal. 


Outlook Cautiously Optimistic 


Informed observers hesitate to fore- 
cast any trend in economic policies un- 
der the new regime. The majority are 
cautiously optimistic, having gained 
confidence from the order which has 
been achieved and from the appoint- 
ment of moderate officials. There is gen- 
eral confidence that the rights and 
benefits of legitimately established 
business will be respected fully. Some 
observers mention the likelihood of 
greater incentives to stimulate in- 
dustrialization, including tariff protec- 
tion. Some pessimism continues to ex- 
ist based on past statements by leaders 
of the victorious rebels concerning the 
need to nationalize industries, especially 
utilities, and to make Cuba economi- 
cally independent. 

Because of the relatively short time 
left to complete mill repairs before 
sugar grinding begins, to repair rail 
and highway facilities, replace railroad 
rolling stock and automotive equipment, 
and to restore national transportation 
in general, it is not believed that Cuba 
will be able to greatly exceed a produc- 
tion of 5 million Spanish long tons in 
1959.—U. S. Embassy, Havana. 





Argentina’s leading imports from the 
United States in 1957 were automobile 
vehicles and parts, petroleum products, 
and solid fuels, according to a recent 
World Trade Information Service re- 
port. 

The principal Argentine export to the 
United States was wool, followed by 
canned corned beef. 
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Colombian Business and Industrial 
Activity Good Despite Tight Credit 


. Colombian business and industrial activity generally was good in 
November, probably the most productive month in years. 
Only limited credit availability was said to have kept overall in- 
dustrial ‘activity from setting an even faster pace. 
'- Import authorizations declined from the October high level. Coffee 
exports was fairly high, but prices fell sharply. The National Coffee 
Federation was authorized by buy or finance existing stocks of coffee 


ready to. ship: 


The dollar auction itiantiet was stable, but the free dollar rate rose 


to’ a new high. 


Representatives from tected. Colombia, and Venezuela met in 
Bogota, and a trade mission from Czechoslovakia was expected in Janu- 


ary. 


Preliminary national income data for 1957 indicated | a decline of 


about 2.5 percent, 


Industrial Output Good 

Production of cement and sales of 
structural steel products continued to 
improve steadily. ‘Textiles, including 
woolen products sales were very good. 
A sampling of firms in the rubber 
products, wood working, paint, refrig- 
eration, food canning and _ shoe 
manufacturing industries indicated 
strong activity during the month. 

Import authorizations declined from 
the high level reached in October 
(US$28.9 million) dropping back to 
US$22.9 million. 

Factors contributing to the decline 
were, among others, the importers’ need 
for ready cash to meet December 1 tax 
payments. With current credit restric- 
tions and the 100-percent prior deposit 
regulations applicable to most imported 
goods, importers are often hard pressed 
for cash, especially when seasonal de- 
mands such as for taxes are made upon 
them. 


Coffee Prices Decline 

During the first half of November the 
coffee market remained calm and_or- 
derly as exports continued on a fairly 
large scale and New York prices were 
relatively steady. 

The situation changed with dramatic 
suddenness in the latter half of the 
month as prices fell from approximately 
US$0.51 a pound to US$0.48 and then, 
in the final week of the month : to 
US$0.45 a pound ex dock New York. 

The suddenness and severity of the 
drop occasioned a reaction approaching 
panic in local governmental and coffee 
circles. It was agreed on December 2 
that the National Coffee Federation 
would be authorized to buy or finance 
all existing stocks of “excelso’ (ready 
for export) coffee and guarantee, for 
the next 60 days, a domestic price of 
380 pesos per cargo (125 kilograms) of 
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parchment coffee, equal to about US$0.46 
New York. Private exporters were au- 
thorized to buy from producers at 360 
pesos per cargo. The “reintegro”’ (dol- 
lars surrendered to Central Bank) 


— 


would be reduced from US$78 to $75 
a bag of 70 kilograms. 


The Federation is to relax its pres. 
ent very strict quality restrictions jp 
order that it may purchase a larger 
volume of coffee. New registrations for 
export to the United States were sus- 
pended between December 2-10. Ship. 
ments to Europe were not to be affected 
by this ruling. 

Coffee shipments in: November 
amounted to 561,873 bags of 60 kilo 
grams each, an increase of about 5-per- 
cent as compared with the preceding 
month, Only 172,500 bags were exported, 
however, during the first. 2 weeks. of 
December, 


Dollar Auction Market Stable 


The dollar auction market was rela. 
tively stable throughout the month— 
the auction averages never varying by 
more than four points from the monthly 
average of 6.41 pesos. As reserves con- 
tinued at a high level, bankers and 
their customers maintained their con- 
fidence that the Banco de la Republica 
would continue to offer sufficient dol- 
lars at each auction to cover all de 
mands. The Minister of Finance bol 
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stered this confidence in October by 
announcing that he could guarantee a 
stable auction exchange rate in the 
absence of completely unforseen and un- 
controllable factors. 

With the abrupt weakening of coffee 
prices, the free dollar rate reacted with 
sharp jumps from its previous level of 
around 7.84 pesos .to 8 pesos, and 
reached as high as 8.30 pesos on Decem- 
er 10—a new high. At current export 
levels and prices, over US$1 million a 
week, is being taken from the free 
dollar market to make up the coffee 
surrender requirements. It seems un- 
likely that this can continue long with- 
out exerting excessive upward pressure 
on the free rate. If the monetary au- 
thorities are committed to maintaining 
a free rate not too different from the 
auction rate, a further large reduction 
in the coffee surrender requirement ap- 
pears inevitable. 


Foreign Missions Visit 

Representatives of Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela met in Bogota in 
the month under the auspices of ECLA 
to discuss possibilities and means of 
increasing trade among the three coun- 
tries. A study group made up of repre- 
sentatives of the three countries will 
investigate the present contraband 
traffic and study measures to put this 


_ trade on a legal basis and, if possible, 


expand it. Other studies of possibly 
complementary industries or facilities 
will also be undertaken before a sec- 
ond meeting of this group to be held 
in Caracas in January 1959. 

A representative of the Czecho- 
slovakian Consulate General in Bogota 
has confirmed reports that a Czech 
trade mission will visit Colombia some- 
time during the first part of 1959. The 
delegation will attempt to increase 
commerce between the two nations and 
will then proceed to Venezuela for ad- 
ditional talks. 


National Income Down 


Preliminary national income data for 
1957 prepared by the Central Bank 
show 1957 national income, though 
higher in current prices, actually below 
1956 income in real terms, meaning 
adecrease of about 2.5 percent in per 
capita real income in 1957. Particularly 
significant is the drop in investment, 
which declined even in terms of cur- 
Tent prices, and dropped sharply in real 
terms. 

The economic and political paralysis 
attendant upon the fall of the ROJAS 
Pinilla Government, together with the 
currency depreciation, was genarally 
Dlamed for the decline in output in 
1957, One source estigiates that 1958 
teal output is running about 4 percent 
above 1957, but notes that with popula- 
tion increasing at 2.2 percent a year, 


te—U, S. Embassy, Bogota. 


Itnuary 19, 1959 








Per capita income increased very lit- 


IBRD Offers Swiss 
Franc Bond Issue 


A Swiss franc bond issue of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) was expected 
to be publicly offered in Switzerland 
on January 8 by a syndicate of lead- 
ing Swiss banks, IBRD has announced. 

The banks will offer 100 million Swiss 
francs at par (approximately $23 mil- 
lion) of 4-percent 15-year bonds. This 
is the seventh public issue of the Bank 
in Swiss francs. The Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration, the Swiss Credit Bank, and 
the Union Bank of Switzerland will 
head the underwriting group as they 
did in the previous offerings. 

The bonds will have no sinking fund 
and will be noncallable for 10 years. 
On and after February 1, 1969, the 
World Bank may redeem at par all or 
part of the issue on any interest pay- 
ment date on 45 days’ notice in case 
of partial redemption and 3 months’ 
notice for total redemption. Interest 
will be payable annually on February 1, 
with the first payment due on Febru- 
ary 1, 1960. The issue will be listed on 


the stock exchanges of Basle, Zurich, 
Geneva, Berne, and Lausanne. 


Giving effect to the present issue, 
to deliveries of bonds under delayed 
delivery contracts, and to amounts to 
be drawn down under a Deutsche Mark 
borrowing, the Bank’s funded debt will 
be about $1,870 million equivalent in 
U. S. dollars and other currencies. 
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NSE Business Group on 
Around-the-World Trip 


“Around the World” is the official 
designation of the 9-man National Sales 
Executives (NSE) group which left 
San Francisco on January 16 to visit 
12 countries over a 2-month period. 


This is the ninth such group in the 
“Operation Enterprise’ series which 
NSE has sent abroad to discuss busi- 
ness know-how, marketing management 
techniques, and economic philosophy 
with local business groups. Earlier 
groups visited Western Europe, Yugo- 
slavia, the Fa? East, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

NSE is a nonprofit organization de- 
voted to the advancement of all phases 
of sales management, marketing, and 
distribution, with 30,000 members in 
more than 200 affiliated clubs includ- 
ing 30 abroad. 


The itinerary for the 1959 tour will 
include visits to Honolulu, Auckland, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Tokyo, Kuoto, 
Osaka, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, Milan, 
Barcelona, and Paris. 


Conferences held in each city last all 
day and each member is prepared to 
make a presentation covering the field 
in which he is specialized. A total of 
nine presentations, many of them sup- 
plemented by displays and audio-visual 
aids, will be featured. 

NSE feels that the exchange of infor- 


mation and business thinking by the’ 


“Operation Enterprise” method is high- 
ly effective in promoting closer busi- 
ness relationships and _ international 


goodwill. 
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Australia $0.65 Paraguay $0.65 
Central America 1.50 Peru 1.25 
Colombia 65 Philippines . 1.00 
Cuba 1.25 Fed. of Rhodesia 

Indonesia 1.25 and Nyasaland 1.75 
Japan 1.00 Turkey 1.25 
Mexico 1.25 Union of South 

Nigeria 1.00 Africa 75 
Pakistan 1.00 Venezuela 1.25 


BFC’s series of handbooks designed to help the 
U. S. businessman appraise individual foreign 
countries as markets for his product or capital. 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


[== by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Docu 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Germany Sets Up Regulations on 
Nonresident Account Convertibility Must Be Identified 


The Federal Republic of Germany has amended its foreign exchange 
regulations to: make nonresident German mark accounts freely convert- 


ible, as announced on December. 27.. 


A decree setting forth the amendment, which was to be published 
in the Bundesanzeiger on December 30, reads as follows.in informal 


translation: 

“Foreign. Trade Circular No. 60, 58 of 
December 29, 1958, Subject: Payments 
between the Federal Republic and For- 
eign Countries. In coordination with the 
Federal Minister of Finance and the 
German Federal Bank, the following 
rules are established on the basis of the 
laws concerning the regulation of for- 
eign exchange: 

“1. Effective December 29, 1958, the 
convertibility of the German mark will 
be established in accordance with the 
following regulations: 

“2. The freely convertible and the lim. 
ited convertible DM-accounts (circulars 
24/54 and 36/54) become ‘Foreigners’ 
German mark accounts” (Auslaender- 
DM-Konten). Deposits in these accounts 
and German mark currency in posses- 
sion of foreigners may be converted 
into any foreign currency. 

“3. Payments between the Federal 
Republic and foreign countries may be 
made and accepted in German marks 
and/or in any foreign currency. Com- 
putation and balancing of accounts (be- 
tween Germans and foreigners) is to 
be treated in the same way as payments 
transactions. German and foreign bank 
notes, bills of exchange, checks, and 
other currency instruments of any kind 
may be imported into or exported out 
of the Federal Republic. 

“4, Not affected by the above regula- 
tions will be other limitations of busi- 
ness transactions as contained in the 
Laws Regulating Foreign Exchange, 
and limitations contained in other laws. 

“5. Regulations published in previous 
Foreign Trade Circulars deviating from 
the present regulations are canceled by 
this Foreign Trade Circular. The For- 
eign Trade Circulars Nos. 24/54 (Bun- 
desanzeiger No. 58 of March 24, 1954), 
36/54 (Bundesanzeiger No. 84 of May 4, 
1954), and 20/56 (Bundesanzeiger No. 
61 and 62 of March 27 and 28, 1956) as 
amended, are rescinded. — 

“6. The regulations concerning inter- 
zonal transactions are not affected. 

“7. This circular shall also be applied 
in the Land Berlin at the time and to 
the extent it is published there.” 

The Federal Bank announcement in 
connection with circular No. 60/58, also 
as carried in the press, was as follows: 

“Rules pertaining to the Laws Regu- 
Jating Foreign Exchange (Devisenbe- 
wirtschaftungsgesetze) as published by 
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the German Federal Bank are with- 
drawn in so far as they deviate from 
the rules contained in Circular 60/58. 
Paragraphs 2 and 3 of the above cir- 
cular are to be applied instead. In fu- 
ture announcements of the German 
Federal Bank, the previous distinction 
between freely convertible and limited 
convertible currencies and payments in- 
struments will be eliminated.” 

At a press conference the Federal 
Government announced that the German 
Federal Bank would be prepared to 
make available $60 million in standby 
financing to the Bank of Franee.—v. S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 


U.K. Rules for Fruit 


Preservatives Eased 


The British Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Food announced on De- 
cember 23 an amendmen to its pre- 
servatives regulations that will permit 
importation and sale of the following 
fruits containing ortho-phenylphenol 
within the limits prescribed: Apples, 
pears, and pineapples, up to 10 parts per 
million; peaches, up to 20 parts per mil- 
lion; melons, up to 125 parts per million. 

Under United Kingdom public health 
(preservatives, etc., in food) regulations, 
use of ortho-phenylphenol in fruit was 
prohibited until August 1958, when the 
regulations were amended to permit 
importation and sale of citrus fruit con- 
taining ortho-phenylphenol. Later the 
Government asked the Preservatives 
Subcommittee of the Food Standards 
Committee to consider the use of ortho- 
phenylphenol on noncitrus fruit, and it 
held that ortho-phenylphenol in the 
amounts specified would not be harmful 
to public health. 








Use of Arabic Language 
In Letters Postponed 


Application of United Arab Republic 
law No. 115, requiring use of the Arabic 
language in commercial correspondence, 
has been delayed until January 1, 1960. 

The law affects both the Egyptian 
and Syrian regions of the United Arab 


Republic (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 27, 1958, p. 8).—U. S, Embassy, 
Cairo. 


Inter-EEC Imports 


The Commission of the European 
Economi¢’ Community has instituted a 
“certificate of circulation” for use after 
January 1 in connection with importa. 
tion of goods into one EEC member 
country from another. 

The certificate is designed to identify 
goods benefiting from the 10 percent 
reduction in internal tariffs and the 20 
percent enlargement of quotas granted 
by EEC member States to each other 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, December 
15, 1958, p. 18). 

Products eligible to benefit from 
these reductions fall into the following 
three categories: 

@ Products originating in one of the 
EEC member States. 

@ Products originating in a nonmem- 
ber State entered for consumption in 
a member State following compliance 
with necessary import formalities and 
payment of applicable duties. 

@ Raw materials and_  semifinished 
products originating in a nonmember 
State and reexported to a member 
State after having been used in the 
manufacture of other products. 

The exporter must fill out the certifi- 
cates, which must be authenticated by 
Customs of the exporting country. The 
certificate must then be submitted to 
the importer in support of his import 
declaration that the goods may benefit 
from the more liberal tariff and quota 
treatment in the importing country. 

The certificate is not required for 
products of nonmember States granted 
benefits of the 10 percent tariff reduc. 
tion and/or more liberal quota treat- 
ment. The certificate is required, how- 
ever, for such commodities reexported 
from one member State to another, 


Duties Exempt for Radio, 
TV Firms in El Salvador 


Radio and television enterprises in Bl 
Salvador are exempt for 5 years from 
payment of customs duties on materials 
and equipment imported for construe 
tion, enlargement, or modification of 
their studios and theaters. 

Items comprehended include theater 
seats, air-conditioning and box-office 
equipment, decorating materials, and 
technical equipment necessary to th 
industry's operation, 

The concession is part of a Salve 
doran Development Law for the Radi 
and Television Industries, which~ Wj 
legislative decree became effective @ 
November 19, 1958. Excluded from tht 
exemption are doors, windows, cement 
asbestos cement products, and any othe 
materials and equipment that can ® 
obtained in El Salvador.—Diario OF 
“cial, November 11, 1958. 
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Currency Convertibility 
Granted by Portugal 


Portugal has taken measures to 
establish external -convertibility of 
currency similar to those taken by 
other countries of the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, its Minister of Finance has 
announced. 

The value of the escudo is to be 
based on the U. S. dollar and the 
present parity, is to be maintained. 
Within the buying and selling range 
of 28.60 and 28.90 escudos to the 
dollar, the escudo will follow the 
fluctuations of the British pound 
sterling in relation to the dollar. 

The Minister points out that the 
“hardness” of the escudo is assured 
by reason of Portugal's substantial 
gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings—U. S. Embassy, Lisbon. 
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New Duties To Be Levied 
In Mexican Free Zones 


Trailers falling under the following 
Mexican import classifications have been 
made subject to import duties in the 
free zones of Lower California and 
Northwestern Sonora: 


751.03.01. Trailers with rear wheels only, 
fitted with devices for a ag 2 them to trac- 
tors, with any kind of body, for transport of 
goods. 


752.02.02. Carts other than hand, 
kind, with u 
port of goods. 


7682.02.08. Carta or trailers other than hand, 
with more than 4 pneumatic tires, of any 
kind for transport of goods. 

At the same time, corrugated re- 
inforcing bars %4 inch to 2 inches thick, 
falling under classification No. 670.01.00, 
were also made subject to import duties 
in those zones. 


Imposition of the duties was author- 
ized by a circular of November 26, 1958, 
published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 5. 


of any 
to 4 pneumatic tires, for trans- 





Germany Lowers Import Duty 
On Tobacco and Products 


German customs import duties on to- 
baeco and tobacco products have been 
lowered by 10 percent, effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

New rates for the most important 
items, in German marks per 100 kilo- 
grams, are as follows (1 mark = US$0.24; 
100 kilograms=220 pounds): 

Unstripped leaf tobacco, 162; fully 
or partly stripped leaf tobacco, 351; 
cigars, 6,750; cigarettes, 7,500; smoking 
tobacco in flakes or strips less than 
15 millimeters wide, 8,100; other smok- 
ing tobacco, 4,500; chewing tobacco and 
Snuff, 4,500; pressed or sauced tobacco 
for the manufacture of snuff, 90, 


Yonuary 19, 1959 
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Venezuela Raises Income Taxes, 
Repeals Gross Receipts Tax 


A new income tax law and a new stamp tax law were enacted 
by the Venezuelan Junta on December 19, 1958. 

Although the new income tax law differs only slightly from its 
1955 predecessor, the few. changes it effects will result in some in- 
crease in taxes for all taxpayers and a substantial increase for several 
taxpayers, principally among those engaged in petroleum extraction. 

The stamp tax law also is a close copy of the 1955 statute, which 
it repeals, but the new law is noteworthy in that it fails to include 
Articles 4 through 17 of the earlier statute, thereby derogating the 
statutory basis for the gross receipts tax. 


The most important of the changes 
instituted by the new income tax law 
is an increased scale of rates for. pay- 
ment of the surtax. The old scale ranged 
from 1.5 percent on the first 10,000 
bolivares ($0.30=1 bolivar) of net sur- 
tax income up to 26 percent on net sur- 
tax income. in excess of 28 million bol- 
ivares. The new scale of rates is as 
follows: 


Bracket of net taxable 


Rate of tax 
income (Bolivares) 


(Percent) 





01 — FR 2.00 

8,000.01 — Peis om, a 
10,000.01 — y TF | see ee eee ee Tt 
14,000.01 — 20,000 3.50 
20,000.01 — 28.000 ... 4.00 
28,000.01 — 38,000... 4.50 
38,000.01 — 50,000... 5.00 
50,000.01 — 64,000 ... 5.50 
64,000.01 — 80,000... 6.50 
80,000.01 — 100,000 7.50 
100,000.01 — 140,000 8.50 
140,000.01 — 200,000 9.50 
200,000.01 — 280,000 ... . 10.50 
280,000.01 — 380,000... . 11.50 
380,000.01 — 500,000... . 12.50 
.00.01 — 640,000 14.00 
640,000.01 — 800,000 15.50 
800,000.01 — 1,000,000 = 17.00 
1,000,000.01 — 1,400,000 . 18.50 
1,400,000.01 — 2.000.000 . 20.00 
2,000,000.01 — 2,800,000 .. 21.50 
2,800,000.01 — 3,800,000 . 23.00 
3,800,000.01 — 5,000,000 25.50 
5,000,000.01 — 6,400,000 ooocccccccccccccccccesecenes 28.00 
6,400,000.01 — 8,000,000 30.50 
8,000,000.01 — 10,000,600... . 33.50 
10,000,000.01 — 14,000,000 ... . 35.50 
14,000,000.01 — 20,000,000 ... .. 38.00 
20,000,000.01 — 28,000,000 ... . 40.50 
28,000,000.01 — and over 45.00 





The net overall effect of this new 
rate scale can be appreciated from the 
fact that at the income level of 1 mil- 
lion bolivares (approximately $300,000) 
the surtax would amount to 127,620 
bolivares—almost twice the former tax 
of 67,880 bolivares. 


For most taxpayers other than those 
engaged in petroleum or other mineral 
extraction, these increased surtax rates 
are softened by a new provision for low- 
er surtaxes on profits which are rein- 
vested in the taxpayer’s business. Only 
taxpayers engaged in industry, agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, fishing, internal 
transportation, and the generation and 
distribution of electric power will be 
eligible for the lower surtax rates on 
reinvested profits. An industry must do 
more than package products to be eligi- 
ble. The new law will lower the amount 
of the computed surtax in a range of 
from 10 to 25 percent depending upon 





the amount of net income reinvested, 
as follows: 


Percent of 
Percent of net surtax 
income reinvested reduction 











This new surtax reduction for invest- 
ment will be in addition to the re- 
duction provision (up to 2 percent) 
contained in the old law. The older pro- 
vision remains applicable to all taxpay- 
ers having net taxable income in excess 
of 14 billion bolivares. 

The surtax changes are applicable to 
all tax returns filed after publication of 
the new law. Other changes brought 
about by the new income tax law are: 

®@ Nonresidents receiving income from 
professional activities—actors, athletes, 
and musicians as well as the liberal pro- 
fessions—will be subject to withholding 
at a rate of 12 percent in place of the 
former rate of 7 percent. 

@ Wage and salary income received 
by nonresidents will henceforth be sub- 


(Continued on page 28) 





Peru Raises Import Duty 
On All Tinplate Caps 


Peru has moved the following tariff 
item from the group of items subject 
to a 50-percent import surcharge to the 
group subject to a 200-percent sur- 
charge: 

No. 2644. Tinplate caps of all kinds for 
bottles and flasks, including the so-called 
crown caps, whether or not with rings or 
disks, with or without inscription. 

Thus the specific duty on this item is 
raised from 2.25 soles to 4.50 soles a 
gross kilogram (1 sol=US$0.04). The 
ad valorem surcharge of 15.667 percent 
remains unchanged, 


Items subject to the various Peruvian 
import duties are shown in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 23, 1958, page 
6, and July 14, 1958, page 5. 
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Austria Joins Convertibility Move 


The Austrian National Bank, according to the Official Wiener Zei- 
tung of January 1, has announced convertibility of Austrian currency 


as follows: 


“In view of the termination of the European Payments Union and 
the coming into effect of the provisions of the new European Monetary 
Agreement most of OEEC countries have adopted convertibility of their 
currencies for nonresidents. The high level of the gold and foreign 
exchange reserves and the firm position of the schilling abroad have 
made it possible for Austria also to associate itself with this step.” 


Specific provisions implementing this 
announcement include a general license 
for conversion of nonresidents’ so-called 
agreement accounts into free-schilling 
accounts which are convertible into any 
currency transferable to other nonres- 
\dents. “Agreement accounts” are bal- 
ances held in countries participating in 
the intra-European payment agreement, 
und Argentina, Finland, and Paraguay. 

In addition, nonresidents may now 
acquire free-schilling accounts by sale 
of European Monetary Agreement cur- 
rencies. This measure in effect elimi- 
nates the distinctions between the dollar 
and the Western European currencies 
previously covered by the European 
Payments Union. 

Moreover, as of January 1959 a num- 
ber of currencies, including U. S. and 
Canadian dollars, were to be admitted 
to trade on the Vienna exchange. The 
Austrian National Bank has announced 
maximum and minimum rates within 
which trading will be permitted. For 
the U. S. dollar these rates for cable 
transfer are 26.20 and 25.80 schillings, 
respectively. 

The Austrian National Bank announce- 
ment points out, however, that transfer 
restrictions laid down in bilateral pay- 
ment agreements, such as those con- 
sluded with Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Poland, Rumania, Spain, U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia will not be affected by 
the new convertibility measures. 

The Austrian Minister of Finance has 
issued a statement pointing out that 
first reports of the currency measures 
planned by various members of the 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAAAA IEA 


Venezuela Grants Grace 
For Document Errors 


Shipments to Venezuela covered 
by shipping documents executed be- 
fore the end of a 90-day period 
beginning January 1, 1959, the day 
on which the new Venezuelan cus- 
toms tariff became effective, will 
be exempt from payment of fines 
for erroneous declaration of tariff 
classifications or nomenclature. 

Official notice to this effect was 
published in Caracas on December 
30, 1958.—U. S. Embassy, Caracas. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPEPEPIFIFIFI EA 








European Payments Union had created 
the impression that the range of meas- 
ures was so large as to require consid- 
eration by the Austrian Federal Gov- 
ernment. Detailed information since 
received showed that the scope was such 
that the Austrian National Bank could 
take the same steps on its own author- 
ity. This fact, he stated, enabled the 
Bank to institute nonresident currency 
convertibility at the same time as did 
other European countries.—U, S. Em- 
bassy, Vienna. 





Uniform Egyptian Duty Set 
For Specified Parcels 


United Arab Republic has fixed for 
the Egyptian Region a unified 25-per- 
cent import duty on parcels of purely 
family or personal character. 


The uniform duty will be collected 
on family or personal parcels made up 
of one of several items, not containing 
tobacco, and not exceeding 10 kilograms 
in weight and E£10 in value (1 Egyp- 
tian pound =US$2.87). 


The unified rate replaces multiple 
duties—import ad valorem, additional 
ad valorem, and statistical rates—for- 


merly applicable to such parcels, with 
the provision that air freight charges 
shall be calculated in compliance with 
existing parcel post rates. Multiple 
duties formerly charged on parcels of 
a purely family or personal character 
amounted to about 28 percent ad valo- 
rem. 


The new duty was authorized by a 
United Arab Republic decree effective 
July 20, 1958.—U. S. Embassy, Cairo. 





Mexico has prohibited import of po- 
tatoes, including seed potatoes. 


The ban, effective December 10, 1958, 
was placed under terms of a circular 
telegram of that date sent all custom- 
houses at the request of the Mexican 
Ministry of Agriculture.—Diario Oficial, 
December 15, 1958. 





The Brazilian Customs Policy Council 
has announced that the ad valorem duty 
rate for tariff subitem No. 28.19.001, 
zine oxide, has been increased from 30 
percent to 60 percent, effective January 
1.—U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 


" board, 


——ee 


Variety of Panamanian 
Import Duties Changed 


The Panamanian Government has 
greatly lowered import duties on baby 
foods, certain printed matter, malt ex. 
tract, and ornamental art products 
and has increased twelve fold the duty 
on tomato juice, 

To accomplish the duty changes, one 
new subgroup- has been added to the 
Panamanian import tariff, several items 
have been added to other subgroups, 
and several old items have been revised, 

The new subgroups and items; their 
duties, in balboas per gross kilogram; 
and former rates, shown in parentheses, 
are as follows (1 balboa=US$1): 


New Subgroup: 


048-01. Wheat, oats, maize, and  ather 
cereals, hulled, in flakes, pearled or prepared 
in similar forms, including those prepared 


for breakfast: 

048-01-04. Products extracted from maize, in 
flakes or other forms manufactured especially 
for production of beer, 0.10 (0.12). 

Note—When the products are not produced 
in the country, with permission of the Insti- 
tute of Economic Development the duty shall 
be 0.015. 

New Subgroup Items: 

013-02. Meat and meat preparations in air- 
tight containers: 

013-02-07. Food for babies, prepared with 
meat, with or without vegetable or other in- 
gredients, in puree, paste, or similar forms, 
in containers of less than one-half kilogram, 
0.05 (0.15). 

032-01. Fish, crustacea, mollusks, and prepa- 
rations, including caviar and- edible fish eggs, 
in airtight containers or prepared in forms 
n.ée.m. : 

032-01-08. Food for babies, prepared with 
fish. with or without vegetable or other in- 

redients, in puree, paste, or similar forms, 
in containers of less than one-half kilogram, 
0.05 (0.30). 

053-01. Preserved fruit, whole or in pieces, 
with or without sugar, whether or not in air 
tight containers, including fruit frozen, or in 
temporary preservative, ‘e.g. brine. 

053-01-05. Foods for babies, prepared with 
fruit, with or without other ingredients, in 
puree, paste, or similar forms, in containers 
of less than one-half kilogram, 0.05 (0.25). 

062-01. Sugar confectionery and other sugar 


preparations, except chocolate confectionery: 
062-01-02.- Foods for babies, prepared as 
desserts, in puree, paste, or similar forms, in 
containers of less than one-half kilogram, 
0.05 (0.40). 
892-04. Pictures and designs, printed or 
otherwise reproduced on paper or cardboard: 
892-04-06. Lithographed postcards with coun- 
try views in natural colors, 0.20 (2.00). 
892-09. Printed matter on paper or card. 


n.e.m.: 

892-09-18. Posters and publicity material for 
advertising cinematograph films shown in the 
country or not, except programs, pamphlets, 
or flysheets and any other type of similar 
propaganda distributed directly to the public, 
which shall be classified under Nos. 892-09-16, 
0.20 (1.00). 

Revised Items: 

048-09-01. Malt extract, 0.06 (0.20). 

699-29-06. Statues and statuettes except 
works of art, «ye flower vases, flower pots 
and ornamental goods used in interior dec- 
eons and made from common metals, 0.2 
(1.50). 

892-04-04. Greeting cards, Christmas and il 
lustrated postal cards, without special texts, 
not specified elsewhere, 2.00 (2.00). 

055-02-02. Tomato juices, 0.36 (0.03). 


The stated purpose of the classifica 
tion changes, put into force by a decree- 
law of September 25, 1958, published in 
The Gaceta Oficial of October 10 and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Germany Fixes New 


Dollar Goods Quotas 


New import quotas for a variety of 
jtems from the dollar area have been 
opened by the German Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Some types of paper and ‘cardboard 
\may be imported from the dollar area 
until an unpublished quota is utilized, 
put not after December 31. Among 
kraft papers given new quotas are in- 
sulating and cable, condenser, packing, 
bag, tissue, twisting, bleached, emory 
and sanding, and other kraft papers 
except linerboard. Creped cable paper 
impregnated with bituminous — sub- 
stances, bending and nonbending box- 
poard, and paper cups and containers 
coated with paraffin or plastic are also 
assigned new quotas. No reexportation 
is permitted these products. 

Vitamin B. supplement may now be 
purchased from the United States until 
a value limit of 500,000 German marks 
is reached, but not later than June 30. 
Upon application, import licenses may 
be issued with a 12-month customs 
clearance validity period. 

A global limit, understood to be 3,000 
metric tons, has been fixed for import 
of broken rice for feed purposes. Pur- 
chases can be made until the limit is 
reached, but not later than January 31. 
For imports from the dollar area, sell- 
ing country and producing country 
must be identical and no reexportation 
may be made to areas with limitedly 
convertible currencies. 

The quota deadline for import of 
stabilized synthetic latex and synthetic 
rubber from the dollar area is extended 
to June 30. Importation of special types 
of those products may be excluded, Re- 
exportation is permitted only against 
freely convertible currency.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 





Peru Lowers Cargo Charge 
On Oilseed, Refined Oil 


Peruvian cargo surcharges have been 
temporarily reduced from US$2.70 to 
US$1.00 a metric ton, weight or meas- 
urement, on oil-bearing seed and crude 
and semirefined oils imported by the 
Oil Manufacturers Committee of the 
National Society of Industries for proc- 
essing food products. 

This measure, taken by a Supreme 
decree of November 27, 1958, for the 
purpose of lowering landed costs of 
Certain essential foodstuffs, is supple-, 
Mentary to a provision of September 22, 
198, waiving import duties, consular 
fees, and additional customs surcharges 
on the same seeds and oils.—U. S. Em- 

y, Lima. 


The surcharge, now reduced, was pre- 
scribed by a Supreme decree of March 
6, 1942. 


January 19, 1959 
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Uruguay Prolongs Strict 
Import Program 


The Uruguayan National Coun- 
cil of Government on December 16, 
1958, extended to March 31, 1959, 
the period during which Uruguayan 
imports will be limited to the barest 
essentials and in which preferential 
treatment will be accorded nations 
having bilateral trade agreements 
with Uruguay. 

The austerity regime, initiated 
by a decree on November 28, 1957, 
was originally considered a tem- 
porary expedient only and was ex- 
pected to end on February 28, 
1958. It has now, however, been 
extended for-the fourth time. 

Continuance of the foreign ex- 
change shortage in Uruguay has 
been cited as the reason for pro- 
longing the regime—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Montevideo. 
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Guatemala Bans Export 


Of Medicinal Plant Seed 


Export from Guatemala of seeds of 
certain plants whose roots are used 
for medicinal and industrial purposes 
now are prohibited, in addition to the 
roots themselves, as earlier announced 
in an Executive decree (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 20, 1958, p. 11). 


Plant families affected are the Dios- 
coreacceae and the Amaryllidaceae. 


Limited quantities of the fresh roots, 
however, now may be exported for 
scientific study or experimentation pro- 
vided such work cannot be carried on 
in Guatemalan laboratories. 


Under the Executive decree placing 
the ban, published on December 19, 
1958, export of roots will be licensed on 
an individual basis by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in a manner compatible 
with the National interest of. prevent- 
ing extinction of the roots.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Guatemala City. 





Swiss Lower Import Duty 
On Plastic Sheet for Film 


Switzerland has reduced-its customs 
import duty on plastic sheets, imported 
for use in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic film. 

Plastic sheets with a thickness of 0.4 
millimeter or less, formerly classified 
under Swiss tariff item No, 529, with a 
duty of 60 Swiss francs per 100 gross 
kilograms, will now be admitted under 
tariff item No, 517 at the rate of 5 
francs per 100 gross kilograms on proof 
of use for photographic film manufac- 
ture (1 Swiss franc=US$0.23). 


The reduction was authorized by an 


Dominicans Raise 
Number of Duties 


The Dominican Republic has raised 
import duties considerably on some 
bottles, wire, staples, yarn, packcloth, 
bags, and olives. 


_ Dominican tariff classifications affect. 
ed by the raise; the new duties, in U. S. 
dollars per unit specified; and old rates, 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: 


75. Bottles of glass or baked clay ordinar- 
ily used as receptacles for beverages, holding 
not more than 180 grams, $0.50 per 100 bottles 
plus 0.25 per net kilogram (0.50 pina 0.05). 

76. Same, holding more than 180 but not 
more than 360 grams, 1.20 per 100 bottles 
plus 0.25 per net kilogram (1.20 plus 0.05). 

77. Same, holding more than 360 but not 
more than 720 ce. 1.80 per 100 bottles plus 
0.25 per net kilogram (1.80 plus 0.05). 

78. Same, holding more than 720 grams but 
not more than 1, gon. 2.40 per 100 bottles 
plus 0.25 per net kilogram (2.40 plus 0.05). 

79. Demijohns of glass, 5.00 per 100 units 
plus 0.25 per net kilogram (5.00 plus 0.05). 

80. Glass bottles for aerated water except 
syphons, with ordinary patent glass stoppers 
or other patent spring or level stoppers, 1.5( 
per 100 bottles plus 0.25 (1.50 plus 0.05). 

168. Wire, whether Ny aaa or not, 0.05 
per Ne kilogram (0.005). 

168-A. Barbed wire up to No. 15 thickness, 
0.15 per gress kilogram (free). (Barbed wire 
of a thickness greater than No. 15 will con- 
tinue to enter duty free under tariff item 
No. 168-B.) 


178. Staples for barbed wire, not less than 
1 inch long, 0.15 per gross kilo (0.01). 

526. Yarns of jute, twisted or not, 0.40 per 
net kilogram (0.15). 

526-A. Yarns of flax, hemp, ramie, and other 
vegetable fibers not elsewhere provided for, 
0.45 per net kilogram (0.30). 

527. Yarns, rope yarn, ropes, and cordage 
twisted of two or more strands, of flax, hemp, 
ramie, or other vegetable fibers not elsewhere 
provided for: A, eighing up to 30 grams 
per 100 meters, 0.75 per net kilo (0.50): B, 
weighing more than 30 grams but not exceed- 
-_ 250 grams per 100 meters, 1.50 per net 
kilogram (0.15); C, weighing more than 250 
grams per 100 meters, from 3/16 to 10/16 inch 
thick, 0.35 per gross kilogram (0.16): D, 
weighing more than 250 grams per 100 meters, 
except those from 3/16 to 10/16 inch thick, 
0.30 per Fee kilogram (0.07). 

Note.—The net weight of all threads and 
yards included under items Nos. 526 and 527 
shall include the weight of ball, bobbins, or 
other holders on which wound and generally 
used for that — as well as the em. 2 
of cardboard boxes or the paper in which 
packed. 

529. Packcloth of jute or Calcutta gunny, 
in the piece, 0.50 per gross kilogram (0.01). 

529-A. Bags of same or of other materials 
for packing, except those of cotton: 1, Weigh- 
ing up to 500 grams per bag, 0.57 per gross 
kilogram (0.02); 2, weighing more than 500 
grams per bag, 0.83 per gross kilogram (0.02). 

529-B. Cotton bags for packing, 0.88 per 
gross kilogram (0.50). 

Note.—Cotton bags fof refined ~— ready 
for direct consumption, imported by sugar 
producers for packaging sugar for export, 
will pay 0.02 per gross kilogram. Jute bags 
for packing raw or any other kind of sugar 
weighing more than 900 grams per bag im- 

orted by veer producers for pogrins sugar 

or export w .02 


Il pay a duty of per gross 

kilogram. 
. Packcloth of jute or Calcutta nny, 
colored or not, used in tapestry, 0. per 


gross kilogram (0.11). ‘ 
A. Articles of the same materials not 
~~ for elsewhere, 0.60 per net kilogram 
20). 
1007-A. Olives in containers of glass, 0.15. 
per net kilogram (0.09). 


—U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 





ordinance of the Federal Department of 
Finance and Customs published in 
Recueil des Lois Federales of November 
13, 1958, and effective November 15. 
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Foreign Governments Invite Bids 





Batteries, Barges, Cables, Rails, 
Laboratory Equipment Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Belgian Congo 

Supply of glassware and equipment 
for laboratories, dispensaries, and hos- 
pitals, estimated cost $16,000; bids will 
be opened February 12 at Direction des 
Approvisionnements, 1, rue de la Re- 
gence, Brussels, and at Salle due Con- 
seil des Adjudications du Gouvernment 
General, Batiment Administratif, Coin 
des Avenues Pierre Ryckmans et Martin 
Rutten, Leopoldville-Kalina. 


Specifications may be obtained for 
$1 plus postage from Comptable des 


Finances du Gouvernment General, 
Batiment Administratif, Leopoldville- 
Kalina. 

Ceylon - 


Batteries, 2,900, for passenger trans- 
port buses, bid date February 11; brake 
lining, in sets and strip form, and sul- 
furic acid, 2,000 gallons, for storage 
batteries, February 18; and vulcanizing 
machines, 31, February 25. Bids in- 
vited by the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ceylon Transport Board, Kirula Road, 
Narahenpita, Colombo.* 


Greece 


Radio telegraph equipment consisting 
of transmitters, sending and receiving 
units, associated equipment and spare 
parts; bids invited until January 27 by 
Hellenic Telecommunications Organiza- 
tion, Ltd., 4 Sophocles Street, Athens. 

Magnetic tapes, 1,500, each approxi- 
mately 730 meters long, for use with 
magnetic tape recorders; bids invited 
until January 28 by Hellenic National 
Broadcasting Institute, P Patron Ger- 
manou Street, No, 7, Athens. 


Laboratory recording and measuring 
instruments, 33 items totaling 445 units; 
bids invited until February 3 by Public 
Power Corporation, 5 Loukianou Street, 
Athens. 

Presses and gelatine (plastic) paper 
for renewal of identification cards, esti- 
mated value $243,000, and chain, anchor, 
in 15-fathom lengths, estimated value, 
$32,000, “bid deadline January 27; ac- 
cetylene cylinders, estimated value 
$15,000, January 29; six passenger 
buses, each 8 to 12 seats, seven station- 





wagon type cars equipped with trans- 
mitter receiver units, and 1 refuse truck 
with automatic equipment for compress- 
ing, loading, and dumping, January 30; 
and fire extinguishers, estimated value 
$18,350, January 31. Bids invited by 
State Procurement Service, Ministry of 
Finance, 56 El] Venizelos Street, Athens. 


Armoured cables, 55,500 meters, esti- 
mated value $675,000; hids invited until 
February 4 by Athens-Piraeus Elec- 
tricity Company, Ltd. (APECO), 4 Korai 
Street, Athens. 

Additional information and assistance 
prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 


istration, 2211 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.* 
India 

Ventilating system equipment for 


power station; bids invited until Jan- 
uary 28 by Controller of Purchase and 
Stores, Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Calcutta. Conditions of tender and spe- 
cifications No. PE-Spec-57 may be ob- 
tained from that authority for $1.70 
a set.* 


Iran 

Welding sets, 2; drilling machine, 1; 
handdrills, 5; searchlight projectors, 
20; bid date January 25. Insulating 
material for 8,200 meters of hot-water 





Australia Extends Bid Date 
For Gorge Project 


The deadline for submitting bids for 
supply and installation of equipment for 
the Barron Gorge hydroelectric project 
has been extended from February 25 to 
April 8 by the Queensland State Elec- 
tricity Commission. 

Two sets of plans and specifications 
covering equipment for the project are 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 13, page 10, 
and December 1, page 15. 


—e 


pipes ranging in size from 1 to 12 
inches, bid date January 27. Iron 
sheets, 2,000, galvanized, 1 x 2 meters, 
1 millimeter thick, February 1. Bids 
invited by Iranian Tobacco Monopoly, 
Tehran.* 


Black iron pipe and fittings, 11,000 
meters; bids invited by Plan Organi- 
zation of Iran. Conditions and specifiéa-. 
tions are available from the Embassy 
of Iran, 3005 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Iraq 


Barges, 10, steel, pusher type, length 
40 meters, width 7 meters, depth 15 
meters; and tug boats, 3, pusher type, 
length 10 to 20 meters, 200-300 horse. 
power. Bids invited until February 3 
by the Development Board, Ministry of 
Development, Republic of Iraq, Bagh- 
dad. Building documents may be ob 
tained from the Directorate General of 
Legal Affairs and Contracts, Ministry 
of Development, Baghdad, at $11.20 for 
each set. Single copy of each specifica- 
tion available.* 


New Zealand 


Fishbolt washers, 600,000; 200,000 
each for 1-inch-, 15/16-inch-, and %- 
inch-diameter bolts; bids will be opened 
February 2 at New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner's office, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Specifi- 
cations are available from that office, 


Pakistan 


Rails, 2,300 tons (1,400 tons 75- 
pound, 900 tons 90-pound), bids invited 
until January 26 by Director General 
(Railways), Railways Division, Ministry 
of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi. Tender documents 
may be obtained from that authority 
for $21 a set.* 


Union of South Africa 


Lighting fittings, 840, tender No. 
C. 3478, bid date January 26; communi- 
cation cable, 7,000 feet, tender No. C. 
3453, and copper wire, 780,000 feet, 
tender No. C. 3454, January 28; stor- 
age batteries, 35, tender No. C. 7568, 
January 30; electrical cable, 44,400 feet, 
tender No. C. 7612, February 6; and 
electrical cable, 4,000 feet, tender No. 
C. 3477, February 11, 


Bids invited by Chief Stores Superin- 
tendent, South African Railways and 
Harbors (SARAH) Park Chambers, 
Rissik Street, Johannesburg. Copies of 
tender may be obtained from that au- 
thority.* 





U. S. total exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise, excluding M. S. P. 
(military) shipments, were estimated at 
$1,396 million in November 1958 4s 
compared to $1,418 million in October 
and $1,596 million in November 1957, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
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RAPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSSPPPIIAPAA 
Danish Daily Special 
Covers Export Trade 


Denmark Exports—1958-59, a spec- 

cial edition published annually in 
the English language by Borsen, 
Denmark’s commercial and shipping 
daily in Copenhagen, deals with all 
aspects of the Danish export busi- 
ness, 
' The publication includes short 
subjects covering agriculture, in- 
dustrial products, shipbuilding, fish- 
ing, nontrade services and other 
items of interest. 

A copy of this publication is 
available for review in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or in any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


PAAAAAAAAAAPAPAPPAPAPAPPAIIIIIISY 


Agent for Each Nordic 
Country Suggested 


The appointment of an agent in each 
of the Nordic countries instead of one 
agent to cover all of the Scandinavian 
countries is recommended to American 
firms by the Norske Agenters Lands- 
forbund (National Association of Nor- 
wegian Agents), At a recent meeting in 
Goteborg, Sweden, attended by the In- 
ternational Union of Commercial 
Agents, including agents from the 
Nordic countries, it was agreed that 
this is most desirable for both buyers 
and sellers. 

Thé association points out the ten- 
dency of many exporters to regard 
Scandinavia as one marketing area and 
to appoint an agent in one of the Nordic 
countries to cover the entire market. 
This tendency may possibly have been 
encouraged recently by discussions of 
a common market or customs unions 
in one form or another, 

Agents in the Nordic countries are 
aware that foreign suppliers must decide 
for themselves the organization of their 
sales areas, and they accept the sup- 
plier who chooses to employ one agent 
for several countries. They believe, how- 
ever, that in most cases the decision to 
use joint agents for all of the Nordic 
countries is due to the lack of informa- 
tion on local conditions in these coun- 

The association also points out that 
in Norway there are agents for all com- 
Modity lines, who know the language of 

country and are far more familiar 
with marketing conditions in Norway 

could be expected of an agent 
One of the other Nordic countries, 


January 19, 1959 


lraq Projects Open 
To U. S. Bidders 


Bids are invited by the Development 
Board, Ministry of Development, Re- 
public of Iraq until February 28 for 
construction of ‘the East. Baghdad de- 
velopment slum’! elearante projéct- and 
until March 15 for the Hilla-Kifil drain- 
age project, 

The slum clearance project comprises 
911 houses of various sizes and types; 
main and interior roads, water supply, 
Sewerage and drainage systems, elec- 
tricity distribution network, and other 
incidental work, 


The drainage project comprises con- 
struction of about 34 miles of main 
drain and appurtenant structures. Total 
excavation amounts to about 2.2 million 
cubic feet, 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Directorate General of Con- 


tracts and Legal Affairs, Ministry of. 


Development, South Gate Baghdad, on 
payment of $56 for the East Baghdad 
slum clearance project and $28 for the 
Hilla-Kilfil drainage project, A single 
copy of the terms and specifications for 
each project is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D, C, 





Australia Extends Bid 
Date on Oxygen Plant 


The deadline for submitting bids on 
an oxygen plant in Melbourne has been 
extended to February 9 by the Gas and 
Fuel Corporation of Victoria. 

This trade lead was reported in For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, October 13, 
page 10. Y 


Iraq Extends Bid Dates 


The Development Board of Iraq has 
extended the deadline for submitting 
bids on a beet-sugar plant in Sulaim- 
aniyah to January 22 and on a paper 
mill near Basra to February 28. 

The beet-sugar plant was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 4, 
page 8, and the paper mill in the issues 
of September 22, page 17, October 13, 
page 12, and November 10, page 11. 








U. S. total exports in the period 
August-October 1958 were valued at 
$4,356.8 million, 11 percent less than 
that reported for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1957, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 


U. S. exports, excluding military ship- 
ments, in the August-October period 
was $3,940.7 million, a level about 14 
percent less than that reported for the 
like period in 1957, 


~). to, € 
‘opened to U.'S. bidders under the in- 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


NATO Work in Belgium, 
Turkey, France Planned 


Four new ‘projects; 1 in) Belgium, 2 
in Turkey, and 1 in France, estimated 
a-total of, $1,867,000; have been 


ternational competitive bidding proce- 
dure of the’ North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 


The project in Belgium, estimated ‘to 
cost $460,000, calls for electric. equip- 
ment and miscellaneous work on fuel 
depots at various airfields. Specifications , 
will be available about February 7; the 
closing date for bids is 8 weeks after 
specifications are available. A prelimi- 
nary deposit of about $20 is required. 

One project in Turkey, estimated to 
cost about $326,000, calls for construc- 
tion of runway extensions at airfields 
in Akhisar, Batman, and Izmir. Com- 
pletion date for the work is December 
31, 1959. The other Turkish project, 
estimated to cost about $182,000, calls 
for construction of an underground tor- 
pedo storage and regulation station at 
Amasra. 

The French project, in the region of 
Brest, calls for construction of under- 
ground munitions warehouses and re- 
lated works, estimated cost about $900,- 
000. 


Registrations Due 


Firms interested in bidding on the 
Belgian project should register their 
intentions before January 20 with Min- 
istere de la Defense Nationale de Bel- 
gique, Service General des Constructions 
Militaries, Direction Pipe-Line, Caserne 
Prince Baudouin, Place Dailly, Brussels, 
referring to bid request No. DPL 1/59. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
runway extensions in Turkey must sig- 
nify their intentions before January 19 
and return completed qualification forms 
before January 26 to T. C. Nafia Vaka- 
leti, Hava Meydanlari ve Akaryakit 
Tesisleri, Insaat Reisligi, Ataturk Bul- 
vari N. 222, Kavaklidere-Ankara. Firms 
wanting to bid on the Amasra under- 
ground storage and regulation station 
should register their intentions before 
January 19, and return completed quali- 
fication forms by January 29 to Milli 
Midafaa Vekaleti, Deniz Kuvvetleri 
Kumandanligi, NATO Deniz Enfras- 
truktur Tesisleri Reisligi, Kenur Sekak, 
23 Yenisehir-Ankara. The Turkish quali- 
fication forms may be obtained from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Fofeign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
French project should register their in- 
tentions before January 20 with Direc- 
tion des Travaux Maritimes de la 2eme 
Region, Prefecture Maritime, Brest, 
Finistere, 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 





The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address, . 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Belgium 

Brasserie-Malterie Zeeberg S.A. 
(brewer, importer, wholesaler), 36 rue 
Alfred Nichels, Alost, wishes to export 
direct high-quality beer in bottles. 
France 

Vve. Lafontan & Ses Enfants (pro- 
ducer, wholesaler, exporter) Castelnau-d’ 
Auzan, Gers, wishes to export direct 
jarge quantities of Armagnac Jeune, a 
newly distilled brandy of fine aroma 
and quality of a type which, it claims, 
has not been commercialized; also, 
Armagnac Vieux, a brandy of standard 
age and quality, in 75-centiliter glass 
bottles, or in wooden casks of 200 to 
300 liters each. Photograph and illus- 
trated leaflet available.* 

Bernard Parias (producer, whole- 
saler, exporter), La Peraudrie, Jonzac, 
Charente-Maritime, wishes to export 
direct or through agent cognac Pineau 
de Charentes, an aperitif wine; and 
Liqueur de Noisette, hazelnut liqueur 
also offered in casks. Pricelist avail- 
able.* 


Animals, Birds, Reptiles 

Pakistan 
Akhtar-Zaman Exporting Corporation 

(exporter, wholesaler), 28 Madan Mohan 

Basak Road, Dacca, wishes to export 

direct living animals, particularly rhesus 

monkeys, birds, and reptiles. 


Bedding 


France 
Eugene Viollet & Cie (manufacture 





Francaise de Couvre-Pieds) (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 12 rue 
12 


Auguste-Renoir, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent very good high quality wool and 
down bed comforters, coverlets, and 
quilts of de luxe fabric lined with 
satinette, in colors including blue, red, 
and green, for single and double beds; 
also decorated fabric items. Catalog 
and pricelist available.* 


Bicycles 


France 

Societe des Cycles Rochet (Societe 
Maniere) (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Malemort, Correze, (mailing 
address: Boite Postale 154, Brive, Cor- 
reze), wishes to export direct or through 
agent, except in Michigan where al- 
ready represented, very good quality de 
luxe bicycles for men, women, and chil- 


dren, for tourism, sports, and other 
uses; also special types and professional 
models for racing, cyclotouring, etc. 
Catalog available.* 
Bones, Horns, Hoofs 
Pakistan 

Akhtar-Zaman Exporting Corp. (ex- 


porter, wholesaler), 28 Madan Mohan 
Basak Road, Dacca, wishes to export 
direct bones, horns, and hoofs. 


Cloth, Vanishing 


Denmark 

J. E. Jensen (export merchant), 92 
Strandvejen, Esbjerg, wishes to expbdrt 
direct or through agent, approximately 
100,000 yards monthly of best quality, 
nonacid vanishing cloth for machine 
embroidery. 


Foodstuffs 


Italy 

Societa’ Montesanto, s.r.]. (manufac- 
turer), Via Romagnosi 48, Piacenza, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
tomato paste and peeled tomatoes. 


Fountains 
Austria 

F. Reiner & Co. (manufacturer of 
medical apparatus and supplies, and 


display fountains), 6 Pelikangasse, Vi- 
enna IX, wishes to export direct or 
through agent, Mirabell display foun- 
tains, suitable for parks, lawns, luxury 
hotels, amusement and recreation re- 
sorts, etc.; presenting 120-minute pro- 
gram, with over 80 automatically chang- 
ing ornaments; rotating, and changing 
color and height. Photograph available.* 


Furniture Frames 


Germany 
Lippische Polstergestellfabrik Gustav 
Bergmann (manufacturer, exporter), 


Kachtenhausen in Lippe, wishes to ex- 
port direct 100 pieces minimum, disas- 


sembled upholstery furniture frames. 
Illustrated » and. descriptive leaflet 
available.* 
Giftware 
Germany 


Fritz Reu & Co. (manufacturer), 28- 
32 Gmuender Strasse, Heubach/Wuert- 


—— 


temberg, wishes to export direct, $48,009 
worth monthly of metalware, pressed, 
painted, enameled, including souvenir 
spoons, bracelets, badges, gift and ad. 
vertising articles of silver, aluminum, 
brass, etc. Catalog available.* 


Israel 


I. M. Fain (manufacturer, exporter), 
142 Givat Herzl, Tel Aviv, wishes to 
export through regional agents for the 
east and west coasts, middle west, and 
southern states who buy for own ac. 
count gift articles and novelties of brags 
with special finish of stoveburned colors, 
reportedly a new systhetic enamel, in- 
cluding ashtrays, sweet plates, candle. 
sticks, etc. Firm offers $100,000 worth 
of goods annually for U. S. market, 
Samples and pricelist available in the 
following Field Offices: Cleveland 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis as well-as 
from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce? 


Handicraft 


Italy 

Carlo Malugani (manufacturer), Via 
Marconi 2, Rovato, Brescia, wishes to 
export direct or through agent 6,000 
units monthly of rubber figurines for 
Christmas mangers. Samples available’ 

Savio Firmino (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 11 Via del Ronco, Florence, 
wishes to export direct wooden works 
in Florentine and Venetian styles in- 
cluding frames, tables, lamp bases, 
chandeliers, sconces, trays, boxes, small 
furniture, etc., both de luxe and medium 
priced. 


Japan 
Asano & Co., Ltd. (Asano Shoten, 
K.K.) (manufacturer, export merchant, 


wholesaler), 4 Nishi Ginza 8-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export direct 
or through agent, 40 monthly of orna- 
mental folding screens and 100 monthly 
of hand-painted scroils. Catalog avail- 
able.* 


Pakistan 

Akhtar-Zaman Exporting Corp. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 28 Madan Mohan 
Basak Road, Dacea, wishes to export 
direct Pakistani handicraft including 
sandals embroidered with gold or silver 
colored metal threads. 
Hardware 
Germany 

Klaus Busse (manufacturer), 15 Teu- 
toburger Strasse, Iserlohn, wishes to 
export direct curtain rails and acces- 
sories. Illustrated and descriptive leal- 
lets available.* 


Hides and Skins 


Pakistan 

Akhtar-Zaman Exporting Corp. (e% 
porter, wholesaler), 28 Madan Mohan 
Basak Road, Dacca, wishes to export 
direct hides and skins, 
Hair and Wool 


England 
Huth Produce Sales (U.K.), Ltd. (im 
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porter, exporter of hides, wool, skins, 
oilseeds and cakes, dates, etc.), 3 Lom- 
pard St., London, E.C. 3., wishes to 
export direct wool and goat hair, Mid- 
die East products. 
iron and Steel Products 
Belgium 

Maison F. Elox & Co. S.A. (exporter, 
wholesaler), 37 Blvd. Audent, Charleroi, 
wishes to export direct iron and steel 
products, metallic fabrications, non- 
ferrous metals, bolts and screws, and 
wire-drawing products. 


Jewelry 


y ; 
Semco-Italia, s.r.J. (export merchant), 


Via G. Donizetti 4, Milan, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent costume 
jewelry. 
Kapok 
Thailand 

Thai Cotton Industrial Factory Reg- 
istered Ordinary Partnership (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 107 Padasi 
Road, Bangkok, wishes to export direct 
Thai kapok. 


Laces 


Denmark 

* Skandinavisk Blonde-Industri (manu- 
facturer, exporter, nylon raschel laces), 
AS. Orstedsvej, Viborg, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent about 550,- 
000 yards monthly of nylon Raschel-lace 
trim. 


Lamps and Shades 
Japan 

Asano & Co., Ltd. 
K.K.) (manufacturer, export merchant, 
wholesaler), 4 Nishi Ginza 8-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent 3,000 monthly of 
flower lamps. Photographs available.* 


Sweden 

AB A. Svensson & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Husargatan 3, Malmo C., wishes 
to export direct high-quality lamp 
shades, of silk and other material. 
Machinery 
Germany 

Karl Wenk KG. (manufacturer), 31 
Schopfheimerstrasse, Brombach, wishes 
to export direct any quantity of textile 
printing cylinders, relief printing cylin- 
ders, embossing cylinders for aluminum 
foils, printing and embossing engravings 
for all industries, printing and emboss- 
ing rollers, 

Arno H. Wirth (manufacturer), 67 
Heilbrunnerstrasse, Reutlingen, wishes 
to export direct or through agent any 
quantity of wire processing machines 
and electrostatic flocking machines. 
Catalog available.* 


Medical Supplies 
Switzerland 


E. Baumann (manufacturer’s 
export agent), P. O. Box 49, Kilchberg- 
wishes to export direct or pos- 


(Asano Shoten, 
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sibly through agent—any quantity of 
all standard widths as well as- special 
widths upon request—high-quality cot- 
ton elastic bandages for medical pur- 
poses. 


Olive Oil 
Italy 


Angileri Taormina 
wholesaler, exporter), 82 Corso Calata- 
fimi, Marsala, Sicily, wishes to export 
direct or through agent first quality 
olive oil. 


Plywood 
Italy 


Semco-Italia (export merchant), Via 
Donizetti 4; Milan, wishes to export 
direct or through agent plywood. 


Religious Articles 
Spain 


Miguel Cazana Oncala ( manufacturer, 
wholesaler), California 23 (Pacificio), 
Madrid, wishes to export direct ap- 
proximately 400,000 pesetas worth 
monthly of good-quality brass. religious 
goods including tabernacles, candela- 
bras, lamps, candlesticks, etc. Buyer 
may specify designs, Photographs avail- 
able.* 


Rope 
Italy 

Corderia Napoletana (manufacturer, 
exporter), Sant’Anastasia Naples, wish- 
es to export direct or through agent 
3,000 tons yearly of high-quality manila 
cables of. all sizes for ships, Lariat hemp 
rope, sisal rope, sisal binder and baler 


(manufacturer, 
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twine; mixed manila and steel cable 
for fishing 
Sisal Rugs and Rolls 
Netherlands 
Jac. Speelmans (export merchant, 


buying agent), 15 Graaf Janlaan, Naar- 
den, wishes to export direct first-quality 
sisal rugs and rolls, width up to 12 feet 


and. weight up. to 4 oranin: a mei 
yard. 


Tiles 


Italy ; 
Soc. Tirone-Edilizia (export, mer- 
chant), Via Pacini 76, Milan, wishes to 
export direct 1,000 sq. ft. monthly, of 
hand» decorated wall and flor . tiles. 
Illustrated pamphlet available,.* 


Wearing Apparel 
Denmark 

Naerum Nylon A/S (manufacturer, 
exporter), 61 ostergade, Copenhagen K., 
wishes to export direct 5,000 dozen 
stretch nylon Wintersets (leotards), 
ballet tights, calypso sets for women 
and children. Brochures available.* 


Hong Kong 
India House (manufacturer, export- 
er), 10 Champaigne Arcade, Kimberley 
Road, Kowloon, wishes to export direct 
or through agent 10,000 pieces monthly 
of first grade Indian Benares, pure silk 
handwoven sarees with silk or gold 
thread and with side border. Set of 
photographs and pricelist.* 


Italy 
Coronet ..(Trade mark: Vikingo) 
(manufacturer), Via Galvani, Pesaro, 


wishes to export direct 5,000 monthly 
of classical styles, hand finished, anti-- 
moth treated yarns, fast colors, combed 
wool knit outer wear including pure 
wool dresses and cotton and wool jackets 
and blouses for ladies; cotton and wool 
shirts, sweaters and pullovers for men 
and children. 

Renato Simoncini (manufacturer), 
Via Sirtori 3, Milan, wishes to export 
direct or threugh agent, 3,500 units 
monthly, ladies’ bathing suits, —_— 
available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 


Saudi Arabia 

Abdullatif Ali Al-Essa (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), P. 
O. Box 192, Al Khobar, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for trucks 
and spare parts. 
Venewela 

Raul Hernandez & Cia. Inter-Motors 
(importing distributor), Edificio Hola, 
Avenida Casanova, Bello Monte, Cara- 
cas, wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for distribution of automobile 
and truck spare parts and accessories. 


Clothing 
Ceylon 
Cargills (Ceylon), Ltd. (fashion dress 
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house), P. O. Box 23, Colombo, wishes 
to purchase direct smart dresses for 
women, suitable for casual, day, after- 
noon, cocktail, and evening wear, of 
cotton and other materials suitable for 
tropical climate. Firm states that the 
dresses for more formal occasions 
should be of chiffon, brocades, satin, or- 
ganzas, lace, and other novelty fabrics. 
Firm is also interested in latest styles 
and designs for direct import. 


Chemicals 
Pakistan 


Shahidi Trading Corp., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
30 Tipu Sultan Road, Dacca, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
chemicals, 


Detergents 
Saudi Arabia 


Abdulaziz Alsulaiman  Al-Mukairin 
(importing distributor), P. O. Box 291, 
Gabil St., Jidda, wishes to purchase 
direct a brand of good quality deter- 
gents not already represented in Saudi 
Arabia. 


Electrical Appliances 
Saudi Arabia 


Abdulaziz Alsulaiman Al-Mukairin, 
(importing distributor), P. O. Box 291, 
Gabil St., Jidda, wishes to purchase 
direct electrical refrigerators of good 
quality of a brand not already repre- 
sented in Saudi Arabia. 


Iran 

Asad Alelhesab (importing distribu- 
tor), Bazaar Bozorg, Tehran, wishes to 
purchase direct household fans, table 
size, 200-volt, 50-cycle. 


Furs, Raw 


Germany 

E. Voigtlaender (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 10 Bleichen- 
bruecke, Hamburg 36, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for raw 
mink, ocelot, opossum, and Northern 
muskrat furs. 


Hats 


lran 

Asad Alelhesab (importing distribu- 
tor), Bazaar Bozorg, Tehran, wishes to 
purchase direct men’s summer hats of 
good quality imitation Panama, about 
500 dozen, 


Hides and Skins 


Italy 

Portolano Alberto fu Fortunato 
(manufacturer of leather gloves), 62 
Via Materdei, Naples, wishes to pur- 
chase direct tanned and dyed pig and 
kid skins, suedes for gloves, and leather 
products. 


Industrial Machinery 


Mexico 

Representaciones Industriales Vigor, 
S.A. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), Rio Ebro Esquina con 
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Lerma, Mexico, D.F., wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for gen- 
eral light machinery for industrial pur- 
poses, as well as industrial supplies and 
materials for machinery and electrical 
equipment. 


New Zealand 


N.Z. Metal Smelters, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of copper based ingot, solder zinc 
oxide, lead ingots, aluminum alloys), 
98 Neilson St. Te Papapa, Auckland, 
wishes to purchase direct sand and 
emery paper manufacturing plant suit- 
able for the manufacture of all grades 
and types of abrasive papers and cloths. 

Firm wishes photographs of ma- 
chinery, full list of various units and 
their uses, delivery dates, best terms 
of payment, suggested source of supply 
of raw materials with prices, technical 
and practical assistance available, and 
number of staff necessary for running 
and maintaining plant. 


Iron and Steel Products 
Pakistan 

Shahidi Trading Corp., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
30 Tipu Sultan Road, Dacca, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
iron and steel materials. 


Magazines, Periodicals 


Ceylon 

Cargills (Ceylon), Ltd. (wholesaler, 
retailer), P. O. Box 23, Colombo, wishes 
to putchase direct American maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc. 


Notions 

lran ' 
Asad Alelhesab (manufacturer, dis- 
tributor), Bazaar Bozorg, Terhan, 


wishes to purchase direct 1,000 dozen 
separate units of good-quality plated 
metal frames with clasp in various 
finishes and colors for ladies’ handbags. 


Photographic Equipment 
Southern Rhodesia 


Curt Salomon (Central Africa) 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (photographic wholesaler), 
P. O. Box 2279, Salisbury, wishes to 
purchase direct cine cameras and pro- 
jectors, as well as still cameras and 
viewers. 


Plastic Goods 


lran 
Asad Alelhesab (manufacturer, dis- 
tributor), Bazaar Bozorg, Tehran, 


wishes to purchase direct from U.S. 
manufacturers 5,000 square meters of 
plastic sheets of PVC and other plastic 
in various colors for the manufacture 
of handbags and overshoes for women, 


Stationery 


France 

Francois Parot (Papeteries de 
L’Ouest) (wholesaler of stationery and 
general line of office and school sup- 
plies), Saint-Georges-de-Didonne, Char- 
ente-Maritime, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and seeks general agency for cen- 


—.. 


tral and southwest France of good. 
quality stationery, supplies, and articles 
for schools and _ offices. Descriptive 
literature and price lists desired by 
firm. 


Tallow 
Pakistan 

Shahidid Trading Corp., Ltd. (im. 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
30 Tipu Sultan Road, Dacca, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
tallow. 


Textiles 
Pakistan 

Shahidi Trading Corp., Ltd. (im. 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
30 Tipu Sultan Road, Dacca, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
textiles. 


Tires and Tubes 
Saudi Arabia 


Abdulaziz Alsulaiman  Al|l-Mukairin 
(importing distributor), P. O. Box 29], 
Gabil St., Jidda, wishes to purchase 
direct automotive tires and _ tubes, 
nylon or rayon in quality brands not 
already represented in Saudi Arabia, 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Airport Lighting Equipment 
Venezuela 

Tagar C.A. (importing distributor), 
58 Pedrera a Gorda, Caracas, seeks 
agency for distribution of airport light- 
ing equipment, including electrical 
equipment, lighting for airfields with 
landing lights, etc., and electronic equip- 
ment for control tower, ground con- 
trolled approach, etc, 





Aluminum and Steel Products 
Israel 


Y. Avivi (commission agent), P.O. Box 
405, Ramat Gan., wishes to obtain 
agency for mild steel sheets of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Length 2,000 mm, 
width 1,000 mm., thickness from 0.5 mm. 
up to 2.0 mm. Firm also seeks agency 
for aluminum sheets, hard and semi- 
hard, 


Venezuela 


Feliciano Moréno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for black iron 
and galvanized metal tubing. 


Automotive Equipment 


Pakistan 

United Minerals Co. (importer), 
Shara-i-Adalat, Quetta, seeks agency 
from U. S. manufacturers of automo- 
biles and parts. 


Venezuela 

Tomaso Olivastri (importing distribu- 
tor), 100-49 Calle Vargas, Valencia, 
Estado Carabobo, seeks agency for dis 
tribution of radiators for automotive 
vehicles, 
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peauty Parlor Equipment 


Mexico 

Juan de Dios Rodriguez Diaz (manu- 
facturer’s representative), Puebla No. 
3171-5, Mexico 7, D.F., seeks agency for 
peauty parlor equipment and suppliés, 
Building Materials 
Venezuela 

.Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s: agent), Edificio Italia, Aven- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for construction 


material, including metal,  builder’s 
hardware, etc. 


Ceramic Goods 


Venezuela 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for ceramic goods 
for decorative and household use, gifts, 
etc. 


Children’s Furniture, Accessories 


Venezuela 

M, Alevy-Representaciones (maufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. manu- 
facturers of hexagonal and circular 
wooden and metal playpens, aluminum 
folding baby baths, reed baby baskets, 
cribs, mattresses and padded accesso- 
ries, nursery items, and scales. 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 


Caracas, seeks agency for children’s 
furniture, and baby carriages. 
Chinaware 

Venezuela 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 


facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for chinaware. 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


Sweden 

Willy Svernby (sales agent), 37 
Kungsgatan, Stockholm, seeks agency 
for cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 
Clothing 

Venezuela 


M, Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
Gna 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo, 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency for nylon, cotton, 
and rayon elastic girdles, tubular, for 
women, as well as_ sanitary plastic 
panties for infants. 


Construction Machinery 
Venezuela 

C. Leitz (manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Las Gradillas, Esquina Las Gradil- 


las, Aptdo. 1822, Caracas, seeks agency 
for construction machinery. 


Cosmetics 
Germany 
Hansa-Lecithin Kurt Grote (manufac- 
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turer, exporter of dietetic products; 
manufacturer’s agent), 4 Im Hain, Ham- 
burg-Volksdorf, seeks agency for cos- 
metic preparations. 


Electrical Appliances, Equipment 
aye mg 


Guenther Lueth (manufacturer’s 
Fe ui 58 . Hochfeld, . Hamburg-Gr. 
Flottbek, seeks agency for. electrical 
equipment and a appliapees for household 
use, : BRIS 
Mexico ° 


Juan dé Dios Rodvieuer Diaz (manus 
facturer’s agent), Puebla No’: 377-5; 
Mexico 7, D.F., seeks agéncy for elec- 
tric heaters, and small electrical house- 
hold appliances. 

Pakistan 


International Machinery Corp. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), 35 Jinnah 
Avenue, Dacca, seeks agency for elec- 
trical equipment and appliances, includ- 
ing electric motors, generators, pumps, 
transformers, and refrigerators. 
Venezuela 


Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for electrical 
household appliances, including radios. 


Electronic Equipment 
Venezuela 


Tagar C.A. (importing distributor), 
58 Pedrera a Gorda, Caracas, seeks 
agency for distribution of parts for elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Fats and Oils 
Cuba 


Fernando Rodriguez Gali (commission 
merchant handling. foodstuffs), Amar- 
gua 103, or P.O. Box 2026, Havana, 
seeks agency from large U. S. vegetable 
oil refining plant—with which he could 
work on a commission basis—which 
would be able to supply chiefly soybean 
oil in tank cars. Firm is also interested 


in handling peanut, cottonseed, and 
coconut oil. 


Germany 


H.A, & Gustav Kuechler (manufac- 
turer’s agent, broker), 19 Roedings- 
markt, Hamburg 11, seeks agency for 
linseed oil, woodoil (tungoil), and all 
vegetable oils for the margarine and 
soap industries, in 50-ton lots and up. 


Floor Coverings 
Venezuela 

M. Alevy-Representaciones (mdanufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo, 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. manu- 
facturers of floor coverings, including 
linoleum, rugs, and carpeting. 
Foodstuffs 
Germany 


Goetz & Popert 
chant, broker), 


(commission mer- 
15 Neuer Wall, Ham- 
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Rhodesia Business Firms 


Listed by BFC 


A trade list entitled “Business 
’ Firms—Federation “of Rhodesia’ and 
Nyasaland,” just published by ‘the 
‘Bureau of Foreign Commerce; is 
the’ first ‘complete * revision of’ wes 
trade list since 1951: 


Imports from the United States 
in 1957, according to statistics com- 
piled in the Federation, were val-— 
ued at £10/449,000 ° (Rhodesian 
£1=US$2.80, official rate). ‘These’ 
imports Consisted mainly of con- 
struction, excavating, mining,’ and 
industrial machinery, tractors atid 
and accessories, automotive vehi- 
cles, cotton, lubricating oils, paper 
and products, industrial chemicals, 
and fertilizers. 

Exports to the United States, the 
second largest market in 1957, were 
valued at £15,535,000, and consist- 
ed mainly of copper, chrome, zinc, 
and other minerals. 

The trade list. may be purchased 
for $2 from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices. 
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burg, seeks agency for sausage casings, 
including all types of sheep and hog 
casings, middles and runners beef cas- 
ings, wet salted. 

H.A. & Gustav Kuechler (manufac- 
turer’s agent, broker), 19 Roedings- 
markt, Hamburg 11, seeks agency. for 
frozen chicken, ducks, geese, and _ tur- 
keys; all types and varieties of honey for 
table use and industrial purposes, in 20- 
ton lots and up; raisins, shelled sweet 
almonds, ground nut kernels, walnuts, 
hazeinut kernels, dried apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, and prunes in 10-ton 
lots and up; canned peaches, pears, 
pineapple, and asparagus, as well as 
sweetened pineapple-, orange-, grape- 
fruit-, lemon-, and tomato juices in lots 
of 500 boxes each, and up. 

Felix F. Lipinski (manufacturer’s 
agent), 13 Poeseldorferweg, Hamburg 
13, seeks agency for fresh oranges, lem- 
ons, and grapefruit, as well as for wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts, dried prunes, pears, and 
peaches. 


Italy 


Fratelli de Filippi & Co. (importing 
distributor of poultry, eggs, and butter), 
63 Via Mauro Macchi, Milan, seeks 
agency for poultry and eggs. 

Mexico 


Juan de Dios ielaaceians Diaz: (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Puebla No: 377-5, 
Mexico 7, D.F., seeks agency for feod 
concentrates, and colors for foodstuffs. 
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Netherlands 

P. Vroegop & Zonen (wholesaler), 
Centrale Markt Pier B, 7 Jan v. Galen- 
straat, Amsterdam, seeks agency for 
canned fish, fruit, foodstuff specialties, 
and semitropical fruit. 


Gift Articles 
Venezuela 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for gift articles 
for sale in gift shops and jewelry stores. 


Glassware 
Dominican Republic 

Miguel B. Perellada, C. Por A. (com- 
mission agent), 22 Isabel la Catolica, 
Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for glass- 
ware. 


Venezuela 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, wishes to obtain agency for 
glassware for household use. 


Gloves 
Venezuela 

M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturers of cotton, nylon, and rayon 
gloves for men, women, and children. 


Handkerchiefs 
Venezuela 

M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturers of gift-boxed and plain cot- 
ton handkerchiefs, 


Hardware 
Dominican Republic 

Miguel B. Perellada, C. Por A. (com- 
mission agent), 22 Isabel la Catolica, 
Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for house- 
hold hardware. 
Mexico 

Juan de Dios Rodriguez Diaz (manu- 
facturer’s representative), Puebla No. 
377-5, Mexico 7, D.F., wishes to obtain 
agency for hardware, including light 


handtools. 
Hides and Skins 
Germany 
Adolf H. Cordes & Co. (commission 
merchant, broker), 14 Bergstrasse, 


Hamburg 1, seeks agency for all types 
and weights of wet salted cattle hides 
and calf skins. 

Household Goods 

Venezuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 2123, 
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Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturers of metal folding chairs, lad- 
ders, ironing boards, frying pans, gal- 
vanized dish carriers, stainless steel 
pitchers, metal trays, egg slicers, crys- 
tal and glass houseware, vacuum bot- 
tles (wide mouth), lunch carriers, 
flasks, and plain and printed blankets 
of 50% wool, 25% rayon, and 25% 
cotton. 


Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for household and 


Industrial Machinery, Equipment 
France 


Etablissements Marcel Bertoin 
(wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer’s 
agent handling industrial machinery, 


equipment, and supplies; also lubricat- 
ing oils and greases), 91 rue Riquet, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, seeks direct 
agency for subagency for Southwest 
France, with exception of Gironde De- 
partment, for good-quality industrial 
machinery and equipment, except heavy- 
duty machines, for utilization by small 
and medium-size enterprises, as well as 
tools and general supplies. Modern ma- 
chines and tools, not as yet sold in 
France, are preferred. Price lists and 
catalogs desired by firm. 


Israel 


Eilat Trading & Investment Co., Ltd. 
(general importer, manufacturer's 
agent), 20 Jaffa Road, P.O. Box 1407, 
Tel Aviv, seeks agency for food pro- 
cessing, packing, and packaging ma- 
chinery. 

Pakistan 


International Machinery Corp. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), 35 Jinnah 
Ave., Dacca, seeks agency for diesel 
engines, boilers, and transmission belt- 
ings. 


Venezuela 

C. Leitz (manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Las Gradillas, Esquina Las Gradil- 
las, Aptdo. 1822, Caracas, seeks agency 


for raw material and machinery for 
wire and wire products industries. 


Eduardo Muxo Rego (importing dis- 
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tributor, commission merchant), Centro 
Comercial del Este, Local 8, Calle 
Colegio, Sabana Grande, Caracas, seeks 
agency for distribution of mops, brushes, 
and brooms for industrial use. 


Instruments, Control 
Italy 


J.S.P.—Accomandita Semplice di & 
Jucker, A. Saibene & V. Penzo (import. 
ing distributor), 28 Via Mauro Macchi, 
Milan, seeks agency for controls and 
measuring instruments for temperature, 
flow, level pressure, and for air-condj- 
tioning and heating equipment, 


Leather Goods 
Venezuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac. 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Of. 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturers of men’s leather suitcases, 
portfolios, and traveling kits. 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu. 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for leather goods 
for men and women, including travel 
goods. 


Machinery 
Pakistan 

Shahidi Trading Corp., Ltd. (import. 
er, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 30 
Tipu Sultan Rd., Dacca, seeks agency 
for machinery for general use, 


Venezuela 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for light ma- 
chinery. 


Medical Supplies 


Netherlands : 

Louis Blokker Azn. (manufacturer's 
agent), 58 Amersfoortsestraatweg, Na- 
arden, seeks exclusive agency for full 
line of medical articles made of stain- 
less steel and plastic. 


Notions 


Venezuela 
M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Checklist O 











PUBLICATIONS issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to promote foreign trade and investment 
are described in this checklist, which may be used as 
an order form by checking the items wanted and fill- 
ing in the appropriate blanks provided. 

The first part of the checklist covers Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal periodical; the 
annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supple- 


mentary Current Export Bulletins; the series of in- 
vestment handbooks, by country; and other studies 
on specific subjects. Descriptions of BFC’s Trade 
Lists and the weekly Investment Opportunities 
Abroad appear on separate order forms. The final 
section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


0 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Reports trade and 
investment developments around the world. Covers 
economic conditions abroad, foreign government actions, 
U. S. Government actions, international trade fairs, 
transportation and utilities, travel and communications, 
commodity news, and world trade publications, and in- 
cludes a special section of business leads for world trad- 
ers. Annual subscription: $5 ($3.25 additional for for- 
eign mailing). Single copy, 15 cents. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 


0 COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers U. S. 
export control regulations and policies, with instructions, 
interpretations, and explanatory material. Published 
annually in looseleaf form and kept up to date with 
periodic CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS included in 
each subscription. Annual subscription: $6 ($1.50 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). Airmail service, available only 
to domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletins, 25 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets 


0 CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


Yanuary 19, 1959 


0 DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AND MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS. 
Lists advertising agencies and marketing research organ- 
izations. In press. 


O) DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Lists 
government organizations and private groups of firms 
and individuals in foreign countries which have under- 
taken active programs to encourage the development of 
trade and investment in their countries. 1957. 74 pages. 
30 cents. 


0 DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE, Discusses _ the 
country’s market and economy, distribution facilities and 
services, exchange and other controls, marking and 
labeling requirements, investment situation; forms of 
business organization, taxation, labor conditions, busi- 
ness travel and residence. A statistical appendix sum- 
marizes foreign trade. 1958, 122 pages. 45 cents. 


O) DOING BUSINESS WITH SWEDEN. Content in gen- 
eral similar to that of Doing Business With France. 
Includes appendixes covering, in addition to trade statis- 
tics, Sweden’s company law and food and pharmaceutical 
regulations. 1957. 115 pages. 45 cents. 


O) ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domestic 
use, but includes some information on industrial power. 
1958 edition in press, 
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(0) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points. aut some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


(0) GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, 
manufacturers, suppliers, individual professional and 
business men, trade associations, and government officials. 
Gives name and address of publisher of each directory 
and, where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


CL) LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to explanatory 
notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act as 
amended,” Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regulations 
pertinent to foreign-trade zones. In press. 


(1) SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOREIGN 
FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of foreign 
credit information in the United States and abroad. 
1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


(C1) SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 1957. 
An analysis of quarterly periods of U. S. oversea travel. 
Presents detailed information on number of travelers, 
purpose, means of transportation, and other travel fac- 
tors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 cents. 


(1) SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U. S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the pat- 
tern and expenditures for travel since such statistics were 
first recorded by the U. S. Government. Includes a list 
of foreign tourist information offices in the United States 
and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 cents. 


O VU. S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1958 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U. S. residents and on travel to the United States by 
foreign visitors. 44 pages. 20 cents. 


[) U. S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in gen- 
eral, prepared in response to the increasing number of 
inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. Also 
includes reports from a number of American firms that 
have participated, directly or indirectly, in international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring fairs and 
exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 
0) PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of unfavorable 
conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area 


Enclosed is §.................... for which please send me the 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly; Comprehensive Export Schedule; Books and Pamphlets 


Order Form 
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Address 
City Zone 
Mall te the nearest U. $ Department of Commerce Field Office or, the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 





surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as wel} 
as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 132 pages. 
65 cents. 


(0) PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U. 8. GOVERN. 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews with 
responsible representatives of some 400 American com. 
panies concerning the role of the U. S. Government ip 
private foreign investment. The report is based on state. 
ments by investors—people who have the capital ang 
know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or not 
to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 40 cents, 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to help 


businessmen survey conditions and outlook for investing 
and marketing abroad. These handbooks describe the 
natural resources, industry, transport, communications, 
and power facilities, people, and government attitude 
toward private foreign investment, as well as_ taxa. 
tion, finance, business methods, and trade in individual 
countries. 


(1) INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 6 
cents. 


O INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 


0) INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 cents, 
[1] INVESTMENT IN CUBA. 1956. 200 pages. $1.25. 

(1) INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 

(1) INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages: $1.25, 
—1) INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 

1) INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA. 1957. 182 pages. $1. 

0) INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 

0 INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN. 1954. 214 pages. $1. 


(1) INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 6 
cents. 


0 INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 


[] INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 151 
pages. $1. 


[()] INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


1) INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. 1958. In process. 
(1) INVESTMENT IN TURKEY. 1956. 186 pages. $1.25. 


(0 INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 1954. 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


0 INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. $1.25. 
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Investment Opportunities Abroad. Reports specific opportunities for investing abroad. Published weekly. Available on request. 


Investment Opportunities Abroad 


Request Form 
Please place my name on the mailing list for INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. 


Name and Firm 





Address City 
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Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department ef 
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Trade Lists. Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distrib- 


utors, sales agents, and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. 
$2 for each country list covering @ specific classification, 


Trade Lists 



































Order Form 
Enclosed Is $.........s.:s0s000 for which please send me ...........000.0000 Trade Lists covering: 
Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country 
Name ....... Address 
City SUNNY sikésecciceneshnidsnns State 








Mail to the nearest U. 8. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department of 
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World Trade Information Service : 

















Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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. [) Enclosed is §$.. for individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages. ; 
i 
1 ~ : 
: Also enclosed Is $.............000+ for which please | () Part 1—E£conomic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) ; 
; ope - en for the following part(s) C Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign ad dress). : 
bf the . C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) ; 
. 1 
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THE WORLD Trade Information Service is a store- 
house of facts and figures needed by United States 
foreign traders, investors, manufacturers, and re- 
searchers. The data on which individual WTIS reports 
are based are obtained from 250 U. S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and are analyzed, 
correlated, and supplemented in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce by country analysts and specialists. 
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A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through December 1958 is presented in the 
following pages. The principal kinds of WTIS reports 
are described below. Individual reports may be or- 
dered to build up files of country material, and a sub- 
scription to the World Trade Information Service 
may be entered to keep the files up to date. Subscrip- 
tion prices are quoted in the form on page S3. 





Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, 
population and important centers, purchasing power, 
geography. Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, 
trade practices. Resources and production trends— 
agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fishing. For- 
eign trade—geographic and commodity distribution 
and trade agreements. Foreign investments. Financial 
structure—currency, balance of payments, public 
finance, banking, insurance. Power, transportation, 
communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Regulations affecting em- 
ployment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports. 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex- 
port, and exchange controls and their administration. 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer. 
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Preparing Shipments. Documents required for 
surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parcel 
post and regular mail. Shipment of samples, adver- 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa- 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware- 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re- 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 


Living Conditions. Data for short-time travelers 
or prospective residents. Entrance requirements. Cus- 
toms treatment of personal and household effects, 
automobiles, samples, advertising matter (separate 
reports on baggage regulations for some countries). 
Goods exempt from duty. Rules on taking out items 
brought in or purchased as souvenirs. Foreign ex- 
change regulations. Costs, conditions with respect to 
housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, com- 
munications. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 

Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. S. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States. Total exports, imports, balance of trade. 
Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 


Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10. 


major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 

World Trade Review. A statistical summary of 
the foreign trade of the free-world countries and a 
number of the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954— December 1958 


Aden 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony, Part 1, No. 
58-62. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-62, 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan, Part 1, No. 
58-7. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System ef Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 57-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 55-90. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


Africa 

—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents, 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, No. 
55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No, 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Algeria 


——Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 5T7- 
56. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


American Republics 


—Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 


Angola el. sk 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 57-51. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92. 6 
pp. 10 cents. 

—AImport Tariff System of Angola, Part 2, No. 58-2, 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
113. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
10 cents 

—Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
116, 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

Argentina 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Argentina. Part 1, No. 
58-73. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


—Civil Aviation in Argentina, Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 
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— Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-22. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Highway Development in Argentina. Part 4, No, 57-10. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No, 58-79. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Argentina. Part 2, No. 
56-105. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina, Part 
2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
69. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Railway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No, 57-15. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Argentina. Part 2. 
No. 57-74. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 


Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 

tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 

East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 

Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 

and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 

Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 

and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 

1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cent, 


Australia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Australia, Part 1, No. 
58-3. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 20 

cents. 

Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 56-16. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-33. 4 pp. 10 cents. : 

Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57-84. 

15 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-34. 4 

pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia. Part 2, No. 
58-88. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 56- 
100. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 2, 
No. 58-42. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 58-87. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Reaibways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Australia, Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 

June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20-cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 

No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
55-88, 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Austria 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 56-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-26. 10 pp. iO cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 56-30. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 44 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 56-3. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 
57-53. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 57- 
24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 56- 
116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
58-25. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Bahamas 


——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 55-81. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ruan- 
da-Urundi, Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Belgian. Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, 55-68. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import -Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi., Part 2, No. 56-31. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55-24, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 
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—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo ang 
Ruanda-Urundi, Part 2, No. 55-79, 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium 

Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg, 

Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents: 

-——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, No. 56. 
23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, No, 57. 
13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Establishing a Business in Belgium, Part 1, No. 58-2, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux. 
embourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— -Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Part 2, No. 58-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Belgium. Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 2, 
No. 57-40. 1 p. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No, 56-4, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 





Bolivia 
——RBasic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 55- 
103. 16 pp. 10 cents. — 


——Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14, 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-41. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Bolivia. Part 2, No. 
56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Bolivia. Part 2, No. 58-68. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 55-100, 

3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 pp. 

10 cents. 

——Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No, 56- 
80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Brazil 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-87. 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Brazil. Part 4, No. 56-12. 13 pp. 20 cents, 

Economic Developments in Brazil, 1956. Part 1, No, 57- 

49. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 4 pp. 
20 cents. ; 

-——Import Tariff System of Brazil, Part 2, No. 58-5, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Brazil, The. Part 1, No. 56-10. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 
58-6. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Brazil. Part 2, No. 58-78. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No 
55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 56-92 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Brazil]. Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 
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British East Africa 

_—-Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa, 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Fstablishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 1, 
No. 57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, No, 
56-70. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 57- 
124. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, No, 
55-103. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British Pacific Islands 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. 10 cents. 


— Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 5T- 
47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
British Somaliland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British West Africa 
—Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 
Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2, No, 
55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Burma 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Burma, Part 1, No. 58-13. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Burma, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
22. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. met 1, No. 57- 
26. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-FEstablishing a Business in Burma. Part 1 No. 56-62. 9 
pp. 10 cents. 


= 


_ —AtImport Tariff System of Burma. Part 2, No. 58-73. 2 pp. 


10 cents. 


—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. Part 2, No. 57- 
85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Living Conditions in Burma. Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 56-38. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Transportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, No. 
56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Cambodia : 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 58-4, 
14 pp. 10 cents. 


Cameroun 

— Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Canada 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 57-6. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 

—Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
Canada. Part 2, No. 55-78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
37. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Energy Sources of Canada, Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Canada. Part 1, No. 57-71. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-6. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. ye 23. 5 
pp. 20 cents. 


January 19, 1959 


—Foreign Trade of ‘Canada, 1956-57. Part 3, No: 58-15. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada, Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No, 58-39. 18 

pp. 10 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 

1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

»——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

Ceylon e 


Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon, Part 1, No. 57-72. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 


Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 














8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System. of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 55-22. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
58-22. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No, 56-50. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. Part 2, No. 57-64. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 
Chile 


— —Economic Developments in Chile, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 





——FEstablishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 16 pp. 


10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14. 4 pp. 

20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 58-33. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing. and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 
58-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Chile. Part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile, Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 55-33. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 








Colombia 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No. 
57-64. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Colombia. Part 1, No. 58-76. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 
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— import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 

. 10 cents. 

=—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, 
No. 58-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-107. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. . 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 
57-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 56-9. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Costa Rica 

— —Economic Developments in Costa Rica, 1954. Part 1, 

No. 55-27. 8 pp. 10 cents 

Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-6. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 55-75. 
2 pp. 10 cents 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 
57-88. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56-101. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cuba. Part 1, No. 57-15. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cuba. 1955. P@rt 1, No. 56-26. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-16. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-25. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-26. 2 pp. 

10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp:-10 

cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 57-51. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cyprus 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 57-70, 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1. No. 55- 
37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957.. Part 1, No. 
58-45. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


Denmark 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

-— -Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-8. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 56-3. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


Colombia. Part 2, 
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——Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part. 2, No. 58-19, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, No, 
56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 7 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2; No, 55. 
16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-89, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Dominican Republic 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Republic, 
Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. Part 
1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. ~ 

——Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic, Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic, 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Ecuador 

——RBasic Data on the Economy of Ecuador. Part 1, No, 55 
106. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No, 
58-24. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 
58-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, No, 
55-54. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No, 58-21. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56 
67. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Egypt 

——Company Law of Egypt. Part 1, No. 55-39. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 56 
42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
50. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957, Part 1, No. 
58-34. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

-~—-Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 55- 
101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 56-36. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp 
10 cents. : 


El Salvador 


——Economic Developments in El Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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_—Food Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 2 pp. 


10 cents. 

_—Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 55-42. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tImport Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-28. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in El Salvador. Part 2, No, 58-36. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 
56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 55-111. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


tthiopia 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 
58-11. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No 
55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—RImport Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 
56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


turope 

—Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, Jan- 
uary-June, 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 


nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. 


Finland 
—Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Finland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-10, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


—tImport Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 56-18. 1 p. 
10 cents. 


—hLicensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. Part 2, No. 
58-67. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—WMarking and Labeling Requirements of Finland, Part 2, 
No. 58-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, No. 
57-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Formosa 


See Taiwan. 


France 


——Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 56-84. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 

~++Economic Developments in France, 1954, Part 1, No. 55- 
24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. 10 cents, 


January 19, 1959 


——Establishing a, Business:.in France, Part 1, No, 58-9. 
8 pp. 10 cents, ' Soa 


——Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No. S511 
5 pp. 20 cents. > 
——Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 57-96. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, No. 
58-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 57-11. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


——HMarking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 2, 
No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 58-40. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to France. Part 2, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 
10 cents. . 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 
57-123. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

French Cameroons 
See Cameroun. 


French Equatorial Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 1, No. 55-76. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. Part 
2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


French Morocco *%, 
See Morocco. 


French Overseas Territories 


——Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. Part 1, No. 
58-61. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


French West Africa : ° 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa. Part 
1, No. 55-82, 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No. 56- 
5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Economic Developments in French West Africa, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. 10 cents 


——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

—Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territory. Part 
1, No. 56-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New Ger- 
man Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
—Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, No. 

56-8. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Fed, Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Westérn Berlin, Part 1, No. 57-82. 22 pp. 10 cents, 

— Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 
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— Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955-56. 
Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1956-1957. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 

and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Investments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 

Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 58-88. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-120. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 

ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-100. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57, 5 pp. 10 cents. 


Ghana 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 1, 
No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part*2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 


Greece ‘ 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 56-70. 
26 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 55-63. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Greece.-Part 2, No. 58-12, 4 pp. 
10 cents. . 

— Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 
— Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 
4 pp. 20 cents. o 
——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 56-47. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
57-126. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Greece, Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 55-38. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Greece. Part 2, No. 54-1. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Guatemala 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-27, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 57-12 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——AIndustrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, No, 
56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Haiti 

Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 4 pp, 

20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No, 

56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 6 pp, 

10 cents 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-9, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 








Honduras 

——Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Honduras, 1954, Part 1, No, 
55-42. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Honduras, Part 2, No. 58-13, 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras, Part 2, No. 57- 

66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17, § 

pp. 10 cents. 








Hong Kong 

Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 2, 

No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 

57-76. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEconomic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 56-2, 
7 pp. 10 cents, 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, No, 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No, 58-60. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTrademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55-25. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


iceland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 57-67. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


India 

——Basic Data on the Economy of India, Part 1, No. 57-74. 

20 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-20. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-12. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-34. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in India, 1957. Part 1, No 
58-16. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60, 17 
pp. 10 cents. 
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_—Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

_—Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 54-4. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

_—Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

_—-Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

_—-Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 3, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

_——Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 58-32. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

_—-Licensing and Exchange Controls, India, Part 2, No, 58- 
58. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in India. Part 2, No, 57-6. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77. 22 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 
No. 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 
7 pp. 10 cents, 

—Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 55-9. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 56-73. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 20 
cent§. 

—Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in India. Part 
4, No. 57-14. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations, India, Part 2, No. 55-32, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Indonesia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-84. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-27. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
—-Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 58-86. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-51. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56-44. 
4 pp. 20 cenis. 
—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Indonesia, Part 2, No, 56-55. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Indonesia. Part 2, 
_ No, 58-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
—Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 
—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 
57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


lran 


—Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 55-100. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 56-63. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 58-70. 


7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Living Costs and Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 56-109. 


4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No, 58-44. 21 pp. 10 cents. 
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—Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37, 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 58+14. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iran. Part 2, No, 55-28. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 57- 
125. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Iraq 


——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-28. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-27. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-46. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No, 58-43. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 55- 

122. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 10 

cents. 

Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 

10 cents. 











Ireland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ireland. Part 1, No. 55-5. 

9 pp. 10 cents, 

Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No, 57-12. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
60. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Utility Service in Ireland, Part 4, No. 55-6. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. Part 
1, No. 58-49. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland, Part 2, No. 
58-9. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland, Part 2, 
No. 58-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, No. 
57-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Israel 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 57-55. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —-Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 56- 

113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Marketing Potentials in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 8 pp. 

10 cents, 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 5 pp. 
‘10 cents. «> 

Italy 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No. 56-36. 


14 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-69. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-30. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-32. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 57-35. 15 pp. 


10 cents. 

— —Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 56-7. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-17. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 57-109. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 58- 
63. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, No. 
58-48. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 PP. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 pp. 
20 cents. 


Jamaica 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No. 56- 
40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-39. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1. No. 58-43. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 1 p. 
10 cents. 


Japan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan, Part 1, No. 58-71. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
35. 12 pp. 10 cents. c 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957. Part 1, 
58-23. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-12. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-45. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56, Part 3, No. 57-44, 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-42. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of ram. Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan, Part 2, No, 57- 
56. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


No. 


——Living Condtions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 10 


cents, 
$-12 





——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part Qs! 
No. 57-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 56-111, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40. 4 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8, 19 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan, 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Taxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Jordan 

——Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 6 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 


——Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan, 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 
58-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-110. 3 pp, 
10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, No, 
57-101. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea, 
Part 1, No. 56-64. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 57-111. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 2, 
No. 58-20. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 2 
No. 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Kuwait 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 56-18, 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. 
26. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955. 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
32. 9 pp. 10 cents- Fs 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No 
58-21. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Kuwait, Part 1, No. 58-5, 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Laos 


——Basic Data on the Economy,of Laos. Part 1, No. 58-69, 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 


— —Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55-13. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 pp 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 1, No. 55- 
Part 1, No. 56- 
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_—-Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Econcmic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-38. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-39. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—JImport Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Lebanon, Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Lebanon, Part 1, No; 58-17. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Lebanon, Part 2, No. 58-66. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Liberia 

—__-Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 55-8. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Liberia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 1 p. 
10 cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Libya 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57-80. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

—lInvestment Law of Libya, Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchunge Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2, No. 56-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liechtenstein 


—Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. Part 
1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Luxembourg 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 58-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg.. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


and 
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Major World Areas 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas; hea 
September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955, Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore 
——-Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of Malaya. 
Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. 10 cents, 


——FEstablishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 


—— Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


See also, Singapore. 

Malta 

— Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Mediterranean Area 


—United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Mexico j 


—Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1954, Part 1, No. 
55-60. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Mexico, 1955. 
56-24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-41. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1957. 
58-36. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Mexico. Part 1, No. 55-78. 


Part 1, No. 


Part 1, No. 





19 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 


—Highways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-42. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——RIndustrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, No. 
55-25. 6 pp» 10 cents. 

— Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, No. 
58-50. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 55-12. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, wit 57-10. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

Miscellaneous 


European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
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—-Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 
-. Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, Na 
58-85. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Television Developments. Part 4, No. 55-2, @ 
pp. 20 cents. 

Industrial Property Protection Abroad. Part 2, No. 58-41. 

22 pp. 10 cents. 

——International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Packing for Export. Part 2, No. 55-70. 3 pp. 10 cents, 

Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources, 

Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 
55-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 56-17. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-48. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-12. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 57-25. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of January 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 3, No, 58-11. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of. July 1958. Part 3, No. 58-23. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-39. 11 pp. 20 cents. 


Monaco 

——Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

Morocco 

-——-Basic Data on Economy of Tangier. Part 1, No, 54-5, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economie Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Tangier, 1953. Part 1, No. 
56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No. 58-56. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreigh Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 55-40. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


-———_Preparing Shipments to Morocco. Part 2, No. 58-90. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Mozambique 

Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. Part 1, No. 

58-83. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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-——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-39, 
2 pp. 10 cents, 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. 10 certs. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. Part 2, No, 58-29, 

5 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 

No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. . 


Near East 

—tTrade of the United States With the Near East, 1955, 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Netherlands 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part ], 

No. 57-4, 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 1, 

No. 57-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957, Part 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 58-72. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 57-60, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Netherlands, 
Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 2, 
No. 57-70. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 
55-46. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles, 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 

— Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

New Zealand 

——Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-63, 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business. in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56 
21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57-97. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 2 
No. 56-39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 
Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 55-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 
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_—Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
Jand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 
56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
Jand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 
57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954, 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. — 


Nicaragua 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1 No. 
57-40. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 55-84. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-33. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 56- “ 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Nigeria 

— Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
58. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

—-Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


~—Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Norway 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Norway. Part 1, No. 55-109. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-61. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No, 57- 
122. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 

Pakistan 

—-Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
58-6. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1; No. 
56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 56-75. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


— Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 
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—Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954- 55. Part 3 No. 56-3. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 


——-Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-81. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
58-44. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
102. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 pp. 
10 cents. 


—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
42. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61, 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Pakistan, Part 2, No. 
57-4. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Panama 


-——FEstablishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 56-44. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Panama. 
Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 2, 
No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


~——Preparing Shipments to Panama. Part 2, No. 54-5. 5 pp. 
10 cents. ” 


——Production Development Law of Panama. Part ‘. No. 
58-74. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Paraguay 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
58-48. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

——-Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 55-65. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





‘Peru 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 58-47. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Oivil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Peru, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-70. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in Peru, 1956. Part 1, No, 57-54. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——-FEstablishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49. 13 pp. 


10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 56- 
49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Peru. Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, No. 
55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 8. pp. 
10 cents. 


Philippines 
——Basic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents, 
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——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 


103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines, Part 2 

No. 58-10. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57-102, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 

No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Philippines, Part 2, No. 58-71. 

10 pp. 10 cents. 

Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 1, 

No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Portugal 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. Part 1, No. 55- 

107. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, No. 
56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 2, 
No. 58-69. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part>2, No. 55-109. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodésia and 
Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No, 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


Ruvanda-Urundi 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 














Ryukyu Islands 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. Part 
1, No, 57-68. 9 pp. 10 cents, 


Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 


Saudi Arabia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 
58-81. 10 pp. 10 cents. } 
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-——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954, Par+ 1, 











No. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. — 
——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-2, 4 Pp. 
10 cents, Ele 
——Law. on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saud Ae 
Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-75. 6 pp. 10 cents. a 
—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 2, z 
No, 57-119. 4 pp. 10 cents. — 
——Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 56-22 20 
4 pp. 10 cents, “—— 
Siam —Lic 
See Thailand, , ya 
Sierra Leone . + re 
-——Import: Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part | —-Ma 
2, No. 56-72, 1 p. 10 cents, No 
Singapore ‘o 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, No | ——Pre 
58-75. 16 pp. 10 cents. 10 
—Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. — Sterlin 
——Living Conditions in Singapore, Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp, | —Tre 
10 cents. 53. 
See also Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore. \ | Sudan 
Somaliland —Bat 
See British Somaliland, 12 
South Africa, Union of —Est 
.—Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South Africa, Pp 
Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. 10 cents. —Im 
Economic Developments in the Union of South Afriea, 2p 
1955. Part 1, No, 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents. —Rai 
——FEstablishing a Business in the Union of South Africa, Surina 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
——Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa, Part 2, —Ect 
No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 57 
——Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. | §wede 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. 20.cents. —Bas 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. tl 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents, = 
—Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 55. 
2, No. 58-31. 3 pp. 10 cents. —Ea 
——Industrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 58. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. 10 cents. — ie 
—Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 10 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. 10 cents, —Fo! 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa, 
Part 2, No. 58-56. 11 pp. 10 cents. Bets 
——Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa, Part 20 | 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. 10 cents. | ie 
— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of South 8 p 
Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. 10 cents. —Im 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Africa, 10 
Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. wiulife 
——Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa, Part 5g. 
2, No, 57-115. 8 pp. 10 cents. | pi 
—Railways of the Union of South Africa, Part 4, No, 56-10. 3p 
8 pp. 20 cents. —Pre 
South West Africa 10, 
— —Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa, Part | Pie 
1, No. 56-34, 11 pp. 10 cents. te i 
Soviet Bloc Wwitze 
——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 148 b~ 
and 1952-54, Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. Riis *s 
—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 18 57. 
and 1952-55, Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. <p 
—tTrade of the’United States With the Soviet Bloc, 18 No. 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. —Est 
—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 101 
Part 3, No. 58-18, 8 pp. 20 cents. ' —Foc 
Spain ie 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Spain. Part 1, No. 56-52. 6 p 
8 pp. 10 cents, —Im 
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—Ecopomic Developments in Spain, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-28. 
“10 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Electric Power Situation in Spain, Part 4, No. 54-1. 8 
pp. 20 cents. 

_Betablishing a Business in Spain, Part 1, No. 55-52. 8 pp. 

0 cents. 

iipetdan Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-24. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

_—Import Tariff System of Spain. Part 2, No. 57-90, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 
_—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain, Part 2, No. 

57-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


_—Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 57-16. 


5 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain, Part 2, 
No. 58-18. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Sterling Area 
—Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1949- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents, 


Sudan 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No, 55-11. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in the Sudan, Part 1, No. 57-20, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


—tImport Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Railways of the Sudan, Part 4, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


§urinam 


—Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Sweden 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden, Part 1, No. 56-55. 
1 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-32. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-28. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No, 56-114. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 
20 cents. 


| —Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-18 


8 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-98, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden, Part 2, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-60. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Sweden, Part 2, No, 55-86. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden, Part 2, No. 
57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Switzerland 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland, Part 1, No. 
58-85. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-14, 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Switzerland, Part 1, No, 55- 
101. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


| —Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 4 pp. 


10 cents, 


—Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 55-46. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Switzerland, Part 2, No, 57-54. 
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2 pp. 10 cents, ine cs oe. we _ 
— Insurance Market ‘in Switzerland, ‘the.Part‘1, No.55-S1. ~ 
8 pp. 10 cents. ; hep te we-lacges > 
—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland’ and © 

Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland, Part 2, No. 
57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. Part 
2, No. 57-62, 4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 
56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland, Part 2, No, 55-5. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 

Syria 

——RBasic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 


-—-Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-37. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


-——-Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria, Part 2, No. 
57-30. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

Taiwan 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954, Part 
1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Development in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 56-10. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa), Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No, 57-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents, 


——Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa), Part 2, No. 
55-49. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Tangier 
See Morocco. 


Thailand 


+~—Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
56-82. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956, Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. 10 cents, 


—-Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 56-6. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No, 57-50. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No, 55-4. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand, Part 2, No. 
55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand, Part 2. No. 
55-83. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Tunisia 
—RBasic Data on the Economy of Tunisia, Part 1, No. 55-14. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 

——-Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
53. 11 pp. 10 cents. , 
——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-31. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——-FEstablishing a Business in Tunisia, Part 1, No. 58-66. 8 
pp. 10 cents. : 
——Preparing Shipments to Tunsia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 pp. 

10 cents. 
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——Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No, 55-81. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, No, 57-7, 12 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-14. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-48. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 58-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents, 

—Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 10 
cents, 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. Part 2, No. 57-25. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48. 24 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No, 55- 

31. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Turkey. Part 2, No. 55-62. 7 pp. 

10 cents, 

— —Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 
56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


United Kingdom 


Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No, 55-110. 12 pp. 10 cents. 











—British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 1,. 


No. 55-88. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. 20 cents. ‘ 

—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-37. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 
No. 58-16. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 

No, 57-22. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 

58-68. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 

No.58-55. 31 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, United Kingdom. Part 

2, No. 58-51. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in the United Kingdom. 

Part 2, No. 57-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the 

Kingdom, Part 2, No, 57-69. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 

dom. Part 2, No. 58-34, 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No. 58-86. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the United Kihgdom. Part 2, 
No. 55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 56-34. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 

——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. Part 3, 
No. 55-20. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No, 56-49. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55, Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1957, and 
Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1955, and Comparisons with 1953 and 1954, Part 3, No. 
57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55, Part 3, No. 57-50. 
8 pp. 20 cents, 
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——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No, 58-30 
8 pp. 20 cents, : 

-—— Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. Part 3 No 
55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. , 

— —Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955, Compared 
With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 20 cents, 

-——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com. 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55, Part 3, No. 57-36, 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com. 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp, » 
cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U, S, Foreign Trade, 1954, Part 
3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S, Foreign Trade, 1955, Part 
3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956>Part 
3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957, Part 
3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade, 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents, ' 
——Role of Foreign Trade in the United States ‘Economy, 

Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates, Part 3, No, 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents, 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement, Part 1, No, 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu. 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 3, 
No, 54-1. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 54-17, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November), Part 
3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December), 
Part 3, No, 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1954 (and Preliminary January), Part 
3, No. 55-15. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary February), 
Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March), Part 
3, No. 55-19, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 55-23, 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, | 


January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No 
55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No 
55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No 
55-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August), Part 3 
No, 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No, 55-48. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents, 
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Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


,. January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 


Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


~——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949-54, 
Part 3, No. 56-13, 12 pp. 20 cents, 


_—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


"_—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). 
No, 56-22. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
56-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
- January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


*—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52, 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1956 (and Comparisons With 1950-55). 
Part 3, No. 57-8. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No, 57-15. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May), Part 3, No. 
57-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

. January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
57-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 57-35. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No, 57-43. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-14, 12 pp. 20 cents, 


Part 3, 


January 19, 1959 


-—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 58-25. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1958 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
58-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1958 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, No. 
58-36. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 
No. 58-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. : 

——tTotal Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——tTrade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, 
No. 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958, Part 
3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4-pp. 20 cents. 

~——tTrade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
20 cents, 


'—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 


pared With Previous Years. 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No, 56-30, 28 
pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Gomparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34, 32 pp. 
20 cents, 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 she 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, Semana. 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954, 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents, 

——Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No, 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
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—tTrade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957, Quarterly April 
1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No, 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents.” 

-——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Annual 

1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 

Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 

Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 58-20. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and Ex- 
ports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—U,. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, No. 
55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With “1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 

December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Uruguay 

-——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-44. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No, 55-50. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-19, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
57-113. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

—Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents, 
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—Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. 


Part 2, No. 56-104, 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


Venezuela 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No, 
56-29. 13 pp. 10 cents, 

——Civil Aviation in Venezuela, Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp, 29 
cents. 

——Electric Power in Venezuela, Part 4, No, 56-16. 9 pp 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 57-12, 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Law of Installment Sales, Venezuela, Part 1, No. 55-54, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
No, 56-84. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2, No 
56-97 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No, 
57-112. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4, 10 

pp. 10 cents. 

——Principal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 1, 
No. 58-70. 26 pp. 10 cents. 

——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela, Part 2, No, 
56-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
Part 1, No. 56-4. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, No, 
57-16. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956, Part 1, No, 
57-29. 5 pp. 10 cents, 

——-FEstablishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58-65, 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam, Part 2, No. 57-82.3 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, No 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents, 


Western Hemisphere 

——Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No, 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWestern Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No 
55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Yugoslavia 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia, Part 1, No. 
55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents, 

——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 55-98. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-35. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No, 55-1 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-29. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia, Part % 
No, 56-45, 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No, 55-6. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia, Part 2, 
No. 56-87, 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Venezuela, Part 2 
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cina 601-A, Aptdo. 2123, Esquina Cuji, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
yfacturers of cotton trimmings, ribbons, 
praids and elastic braids, embroidered 
and stuff motifs, decalcomanias, buttons 
for shirting industry, artificial flowers, 
and cotion, nylon, and rayon embroid- 
eries and trimmings, 


Paper 

France 

’ Paul Blaise (manufacturer’s and scll- 
ing agent), 6 rue Neuve-Saint-Etienne, 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, seeks agency 
for good-quality paper-makers’ supplies, 
including pulp; also manufactured pa- 
per, including printing, wrapping, and 
other types, and articles for stationery 
shops and wholesale dealers, 


Pharmaceuticals 
Germany 

Hansa-Lecithin Kurt Grote (manu- 
facturer, exporter of dietetic products; 
manufacturer’s agent, 4 Im Hain, Ham- 
burg-Volksdorf, seeks agency for all 
kinds of dietary pharmaceuticals, such 
as Vitalizing and weight-reducing prep- 
arations, etc. 
Mexico 

Juan de Dios Rodriguez Diaz (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Puebla No. 377-5, 
Mexico 7, D.F., seeks agency for phar- 
maceuticals and beauty preparations. 


Photographic Supplies 
Venetuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, 
Oficina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 
2123, Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of all types of photo 
frames made of metal, plastic, leather, 
ete. 


Plastic Products 
Belgium 

Etablissements W. & P. Dupont (im- 
porter of building and furniture hard- 
ware), 398 rue des Palais, Brussels, 
seeks agency from U. S. manufacturers 
of plastic building and furniture hard- 
ware, as well as plastic electric termi- 


nal eyelets. Sample of eyelets avail- 
able.* 


Venezuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, 
Oficina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 
2123, Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of cellophane. 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Aveni- 
da Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for plastic fab- 
ries for household use. 


Plumbing Supplies 
Dominican Republic 


Miguel B, Perellada, C. Por A. (com- 
mission merchant), 22 Isabel la Cato- 
licea, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for 

m. fixtures, 


* 
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Venezuela 


Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for wash basins, 
toilets, and faucets, 


Radio and Television Equipment 
Mexico 


Juan de Dios Rodriguez Diaz (manu- 
facturer’s .agent), Puebla No. 377-5, 
Mexico 7, seeks agency for radio and 


television parts, components, and acces- 
sories. 


Sporting Goods 
Pakistan 


International Machinery Corp. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), 35 Jinnah 


Ave., Dacca, seeks agc@cy for outboard 
motors. 


Textiles 
Netherlands 


E. Ongering & Zoon C.V, (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 354 Singel, Amsterdam, 
seeks agency for cotton piece goods, 
including fancy woven, printed, printed 
curtainings, and gabardines, as well as 
dacron and woolens for the clothing 
industry. 


Van Straten’s Agentuur & Commis- 
siehandel (manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant), 208 Rooseveltlaan, 
Amsterdam, seeks agency on a commis- 
sion basis only for cotton, nylon, rayon 
piece goods, printed and fancy woven 
for women’s and children’s clothing. 


Norway 


S. Borresen & Son (manufacturer’s 
agent), 1 Sigurd Syrsgate, Oslo, seeks 
agency on a commission basis for woolen 
cloth, printed and unprinted cotton 
cloth, poplin, and nylon cloth. 


Venezuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Mashattan, 
Oficina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo. 
2123, Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of table oilcloth. 

Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 
Caracas, seeks agency for yard goods, 
as well as readymade clothing, under- 
wear, beachwear, stockings and socks, 
handkerchiefs, and novelties. 


Toys 
Venezuela 


M. Alevy-Representaciones (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio Manhattan, Ofi- 
cina 601-A, Esquina Cuji, Aptdo, 2123, 
Caracas, seeks agency from U. S. manu- 
facturers of all kinds of toys, including 
rubber and plastic. 


Feliciano Moreno Castellano (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Italia, Ave- 
nida Guanare, Las Palmas, Aptdo. 2660, 


Caracas, seeks agency for dolls and toys 
in general. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Italy 


Alberto Pron, representing Eira, S.r.1., 
7 Largo Augusto, Milan, is interested in 
studying the American market with a 
view to exporting electric condensers 
and other radio products to the United 
States. ™ 

Scheduled to arrive January 20 via 
New York for a 20-day visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Statler Hotel, Seventh Ave. 
and 33d St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated November 1958. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Israel. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Indonesia. 
Business Firms—Federation of Rhode- 

sia & Nyasaland. 

Canneries—Republic of Panama. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Morocco. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Brazil. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Man- 
ufacturers—Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iran. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Mo- 
zambique. 

Naval Stores Producers and Export- 
ers—Greece. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—British Honduras. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Japan. 

Petroleum Industry—Jamaica. 

Petroleum Industry—Lebanon. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Iraq. 

Radio Equipment and Component Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia, 

Textile Industry—Australia. 


~~ 




















INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





New Hotel for Sale in Leopoldville 


A new hotel under construction ‘in 
the center of Leopoldville, Belgian Con- 
go, is offered for sale by the owner. 

The hotel is a 9-story structure, 6 
floors in addition to the basement, 
ground level, and mezzanine. Construc- 
tion: work is about 50 percent.,complet- 
ed. The Jot occupied by the building is 
triangular and fronts on three avenues, 
Stanley, du Plateau, and Moulaert. 


The hotel, of modern design, will 
have a large steam boiler, laundry 
room, repair shop, stock room, and 20- 
car garage in the basement. The ground 
floor will have a large open area, re- 
ception room, switchboard, bar, restau- 
rant, patio with a small pool, travel 
agency office, beauty salon, and a store. 
Each of the 6 floors above the mezza- 
nine will have 12 to 13 double rooms. 
Each room will have a de luxe bath- 
room, air-conditioning unit, telephone, 
and service call button. 

The owner would like to sell the ho- 
tel in a relatively finished condition. 
The upper 6 floors would be finished 
but unfurnished and the lower floors 
would be left for decoration “to the 
choice and preference of the purchas- 
er.” Plumbing fixtures and electrical 
facilities would be installed, except for 
lighting. The price desired by the own- 
er is 28 million Belgian Congo francs 
(about US$560,000). The land area of 
the site is 1,000 square meters and 





Weighing and Metering 
Devices Offered in Italy 


The Auto-Scale & Slicing Machine 
Co., Berkel, of Milan, offers U. S. firms 
the possibility of arranging an exclusive 
licensing agreement, on a royalty basis, 
for the manufacture of two of its 
patented devices, 

One device is a mechanism for scales. 
The patented invention, reported to per- 
mit “the reading of the tare together 
with the net weight without performing 
separate weighing operations,” auto- 
matically restores the pointer to a pre- 
established position. 

The other device, which automatically 
meters liquids by means of pneumatic 
controls, is indicated as eliminating the 
danger of explosions of high volatile 
fuels or gases which might occur from 
metering devices activated by electrical 
mechanisms. The device reportedly is 
operated through a pneumatic circuit. 

The Auto-Scale & Slicing Machine 
Co., Berkel, is reported to be the larg- 
est manufacturer of scales in Italy and 
also a producer of slicers and mincers. 

Interested U. S. firms are invited to 
correspond with the firm, via Filippino 
Lippi 19, Milan, Italy. 


valued at 5,000 Belgian Congo francs 
a square Meter, according to the owner. 
Blueprints of the hotel and a small 
map indicating the location may be ob- 
tained on loan from the ‘Investment 
Development Division, Bureau. of For- 
eign Commerce, VU: S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Requests for further information 
about the hotel and conditions of sale 
may be addressed to Mr. H. Verbrug- 
gen, B. P.. 2267, Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. ; 


Australian Booklet 
Outlines Projects 


Developments in Australian Manu- 
facturing Industry 1957/1958, a new 
publication providing in the introduc- 
tion a general commentary on the over- 
all investment situation, presents a rep- 
resentative rather than exhaustive view 
of expansion and modernization proj- 
ects. Some 360 projects for 1957-58 are 
briefly outlined, each involving an ex- 
penditure of at least 50,000 pounds 
(A£1=US$2.24). 


Prepared by the Industries Division 
of the Department of Trade of the 
Commonwealth of Australia at Mel- 
bourne, in cooperation with Australian 
industrialists and others, the booklet 
indicates new capital expenditures by 
the manufacturing industry of_Australia 
as averaging about £90 million per 6- 
month period from July 1956 through 
June 1958. Industries producing proc- 
essed materials predominate in the proj- 
ects scheduled. 


The 67-page booklet has the follow- 
ing sections: Processed and Building 
Materials; Machinery, Equipment, En- 
gineering Products; Durable Consumer 
Goods; and Nondurable Consumer 
Goods. An index gives the names of all 
Australian firms mentioned in the book- 
let, together with page reference. A 
useful feature is the listing of firm 
names and addresses in bold type along 
the left-hand margin of each page be- 
side the text describing each project, 





The handbook: is available for review 
in the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. and in any of the De- 
partment’s Field Offices. 





Swiss exports of watches, movements, 
and parts to the United States account 
for approximately 50 percent of the 
country’s principal exports, according 
to a recent World Trade Information 
Service report. 


: . 
——= 


s tb eeeeeebpbohhbobhbbhaaann,” 
French Boat Builder 


Wants Licensor 


A licensing agreement with an 
American firm. ta manufacture . 
American-type pleasure and rac- 
ing boats in France, is désired* by 
the French company, S. A. Lutcién: 
Lanaverre. ; 

The firm now manufactures and’ 
exports molded fiber glass boats, 
motor and sail driven. 

A brochure, listing dimensions ~ 
and prices, is available from the 
Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The firm also desires to obtain a 
general agency for France, or part 
of France, for outboard motors, 
including racing engines (gasoline 
or diesel) for use on the boats it 
builds or plans to build. 


Interested American firms may . 


write direct to the company at 57- 
65 rue de Chateauneuf, Bordeaux- 
Bastide, Gironde, France. 





German Technician 
Wants Capital 


A German technician who has de- 
veloped a process for the production of 
unbreakable cases for bottles, automo- 
bile floor mats, conveyor belts, and other 
rubber goods from used or discarded 
automobile tires, is seeking U. S. invest- 
ment participation to provide approxi- 
mately $250,000 for construction of a 
fully operational plant. The technician, 
Franz Andraesvits, of Industrias Frank, 
has a small pilot plant operation using 
his system of reprocessing. 


Mr. Andraesevits, who has resided in 
Venezuela for 10 years, reportedly also 
would consider patenting his method in 
the United States, granting a license to 
manufacture to an American firm, or 
selling his patent. The technician is 
stated to be desirous of discussing the 
process with U. S. firms, and exhibiting 
samples of his work. Samples of floor 
coverings for automobiles are reported 
to be very durable. 


The technician, reporting he has offers 
of an initial order of 50,000 of his un- 
breakable cases for carriage of bottled 
soft drinks, believes his products could 
have a wide market in Venezuela and 
throughout South America. 

Prospective investors or those inter- 
ested in making a licensing arrange- 
ment may correspond with Andraesevits, 
Industrias Frank, Calle Froilan Correa 
N. 26, Cagua, Estado Aragua, Venezuela. 
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Road Construction 
Planned in Iran 


U. S. contractors interested in partici- 
pating with Iranian contractors in road 
construction in Iran are invited to com- 
municate with the Commercial Attache 
of the American Embassy at Tehran, 


Brochures should be included on pre- 
vious work experience and information 
relative to personnel, equipment, and 
resources which might be available for 
work in Iran. Invitations by the Iranian 
Government to bid will be tendered for 
some 260 kilometers of road construc- 
tion in Southern Iran. Subsequently, 
bids will be invited for an additional 
150 kilometers. No deadline has been 
indicated, but interested U. S. com- 
panies should communicate with the 
American Embassy as soon as possible. 


Information received from VU. S. firms 
will be available to loca] Iranian con- 
tractors who may communicate direct 
with the American firms, since the work 
for which bids are tendered involves 
joint-venture participation. 


The invitation is based on the re- 

cently formed policy of the Iranian 
Plan Organization to the effect that 
special road projects, such as those re- 
quiring expert knowledge of “ground 
stabilization, be joint Iranian-foreign 
ventures, The foreign firm is expected 
to have responsibility for technical di- 
rection and performance. 


This new joint-venture approach is 
limited to the road program, Later it 
might be applied to other Plan Organ- 
ization projects. 

Several Iranian firms already have 
requested the names of U. S. contractors 
who might be interested in a joint pri- 
vate-enterprise venture. 





Barranquilla Guide 
Aid to Investors 


A new booklet, in English, inviting 
private foreign investment to Barran- 
quilla, has been prepared by the Civic 
Corporation of Barranquilla, Colombia. 

The 60-page booklet calls attention 
to recent developments such as the new 
industrial free zone and expansion of 
transportation facilities. 

The booklet, in listing Barranquilla 
as the second port of Colombia in met- 
rie tons of exports and in metric tons 
of imports, mentions the availability of 
modern cargo-handling equipment, ware- 
housing, and other facilities, as well as 
Plans for deepening the port channel 

now averages about 24 feet in 
depth. 


A number of American and European 
mdustrial enterprises are listed as hav- 
mg established plants in the Barran- 
quilla area, Electric power at uniform 
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rates is said to be adequate, and good 
public services, including a large and 
dependable water supply sufficient for 
continued substantial growth of the city, 
available. Barranquilla is estimated to 
have a population of approximately one- 
third of a million, plus a large hinter- 
land market and supply area. Acces- 
sibility to the Caribbean region is 
stressed. Skilled and unskilled labor is 
said to be available. 

Certain tax exemptions for new in- 
dustries, listed in the klet, may be 
of special interest to prospective in- 
vestors. 

Copies of the publication are avail- 
able upon request from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
additional information may be obtained 
from La Corporacion Civica de Barran- 
quilla, Calle 38, No. 44-82, Barranquilla, 
Colombia, South America. 


Resort Hotel Project 
Planned in Chile 


The former manager of a large com- 
mercial hotel and an American citizen 
in Chile are interested in obtaining capi- 
tal or construction participation in es- 
tablishment of a small modern hotel at 
Farellones, 





Farellones is a ski resort readily ac- 
cessible by car and approximately 142 
hours distant from Santiago, the capital 
of Chile. Various international ski 
events are held in the area and it is 
estimated that about 50,000 visits are 
made to Farellones each season, the 
largest influx of visitors being on week- 
ends. The majority of the sports enthu- 
siasts who frequent the area are 
Chileans; some own cabins in the area. 


Planners of the new hotel project 
indicate a need for $250,000 in capital. 
Only two unheated dormitory accommo- 
dation hotels are reported to exist in 
the ski resort area. The new hotel proj- 
ect planners indicate the possibility of 
year-round demand for accommodations 
at Farellones as it is in a mountainous 
area well suited to summer hiking, fish- 
ing, and other sports. 


A sketch plan of the projected hotel 
and an estimate of possible net return 
may be obtained on loan from the In- 
vestment Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Some photographs of the resort also are 
available, 


For further details, prospective in- 
vestors may write to Alejandro von 
Loebenstéin W., Casilla 2101, Santiago, 
Chile, or to the ski lift operating firm 
Andariveles de Cordillera, S.A. Andacor, 
Londres, 46, Santiago, Chile, 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


lranian Concern Wants 
To Make Men’s Shirts 


A franchise from a _ well-established, 
well-known American shirt manufactur. 
ing firm for use of patents and patterns 
for the manufacture of men’s shirts is 
desired by a clothing manufacturer in 
Iran. 


The Iranian firm, interested in tech- 
nical assistance relative to the manu- 
facture of shirts, also would like to 
negotiate the establishment of a joint 
enterprise with up to 49-percent foreign 
participation. 


The firm, Sherkat Tazamoni Barn- 
daran YEZDIJ of Tehran, a general part- 
nership of 3 Iranian brothers, was or- 
ganized in 1954; however, prior to that 
time each of the brothers operated his 
own textile business. The firm’s factory - 
produces men’s, women’s, and children’s 
readymade suits, dresses, and overcoats. 
Two modern retail stores are maintained 
on Lalezar Avenue, a principal clothing 
shop area of Tehran. Textiles used by 
the firm are largely imported from the 
United Kingdom and Europe, 


Shirt output planned by the firm 
within 3 years is one million units. De- 
mand is indicated to be substantial, Im- 
port of shirts is prohibited, except for 
a limited sale to civil servants. Domes- 
tic manufacture of shirts is of the handi- 
craft type. 


Local shirts, of various qualities and 
sizes, sold in the bazaar, range from an 
equivalent of about US$2.60 to $3.57. 


Additional information is available 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Interested U. S. firms also may write, 
in English to Sherkat Tazamoni Barn- 
daran YEZDI, Ardekani Building, Saadi 
Avenue, Tehran, Iran, 


Australian Visitor Wants 
To Make Garage Doors 


Keith Halliwell, 208 Condamine 
Street, Balgowlah, New South Wales, 
representing Tiltador Pty., Ltd, is 
visiting the United States beginning Jan- 
uary 23 for a month to contact U. S. 
manufacturers of overhead garage doors 
and hardware with a view toward man- 
ufacturing those products under license 
in Australia. He is also interested in 


technical information on manufacturing 
techniques, 


Mr. Halliwell plans to be in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and 
Hartford. His mailing address in the 
United States is c/o The Tavert Co., 
Paramount, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Industrial Property 


Offered in Italy 


Two plots of land adjacent to Italian 
highway No. 148 are offered as indus- 
trial sites about 30 miles south of Rome. 
The highway intersects the two plots, 
one Of which is 100,000 square meters, 
and the other 85,000 squate meters. 
Electric power is reported available at 
the sites and a water supply is, said to 
be obtainable from artesian wells. 


The offer of the sites for, industrial 
development is. made by Zaven N. 
Davidian, executive director of Zaven 
& Bennett Davidian Co., manufacturers’ 
representatives of Cairo, Egypt, U. A. R. 
Mr.- Davidian states that he and two 
Italian associates recently purchased 
the land. The group are indicated to be 
prepared to participate in investment 
by partially contributing land for indus- 
rial sites or by selling the land. The 
group might also be willing to bring in 
additional capital if the total investment 
of any projects should exceed the cost 
of the land offered. 


Mr. Davidian believes the area offers 
favorable possibilities for the manufac- 
ture of certain products not now im- 
ported from the United States by Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 


An Italian road map indicating the 
location of the land and a separate 
sketch of the two plots (without any 
indication of scale) may be obtained on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Those desiring additional details re- 
lative to the proposal may correspond 
with Mr. Davidian at Hotel Union, Rue 
Bombay Castle No. 12, Alexandria, 
Egypt, U. A. R. 





License Agreement Sought 
By Toronto Electric Firm 


Renfrew Electric, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario, desires a licensing agreement 
or subcontracting arrangement with an 
American firm or firms for the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment such as 
fittings, air and water heaters, and 
small plug-in appliances. 

The firm’ now manufactures various 
electrical appliances, such as fan heat- 
ers, and small electrical appliances and 
heating units, as well as electrical parts 
for manufacturers. The company, estab- 


lished in Canada in 1914, employs about 
150 persons, including 12 traveling sales- 
men. 


Interested U. S. firms may write to 
Renfrew Electric, Ltd. 300 Campbell 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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India Vacuum Tube Plant 
Wants Know-How 


Technical assistance or collabora- 
tion of a U. S. firm or firms in es- 
tablishing a pilot vacuum tube fab- 
ication plant is sought by the Cen- 
tral. Electronic Engineering Re- 
search Institute Pilani, Rajasthan, 
India. The Research Institute is 
Government ,sponsored and aided 
by both the State and Government 
of India. 


The. potential market for. the 
product reportedly is good within 
the, country. 


Interested. U. S. firms should 
write to Amarjit Singh, Assistant 
Director, Central Electronic Engi- 
neering Research Institute Pilani, 
Rajasthan, India, for additional in- 
formation and technical details. 

* 
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French Firm Seeks Licenses 
To Make Chemical Products 


Societe Chimique Elbeuvienne desires 
to contact American firms, preferably 
medium-size, which might be interested 
in negotiating licensing arrangements 
for the manufacture in France of chem- 
ical products for sale in the Common 
Market area, 


The firm produces alkyl phenols which 
it considers of satisfactory quality but 
would like to obtain a license to produce 
the following: p-octylphenol, nonylphe- 
nol, dodecylphenol, and helptylphenol. 
Its fields of interest are in textile, 
leather, paper, metallurgical, detergent, 
and chemical processing industries. 


The firm states its plant operates at 
a high level of activity, is equipped for 
modern organic synthesis of surface ac- 
tive agents, and has well-established 
outlets in many European countries, 


Societe Chimique Elbeuvienne has ap- 
proximately 25 employees, and was or- 
ganized in 1924. The plant is located 
18 kilometers from the-port of Rouen. 


U. S. firms interested in exploring the 
subject may write to the French com- 
pany at 58 rue de Griolet, St. Pierre- 
les-Elbeuf (S. Mme), France. 





Kenya's centrifugal sugar production 
in 1958 is estimated at 25,000 short 
tons, raw equivalent. 


This may be doubled by 1963 if plans 
materialize, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 


Even should this target of production 
be reached, Kenya would be producing 
less than half its requirements, assum- 
ing consumption per capita remains at 
about present levels. 


——, 


Philippine Province 
Industry Surveyed 


A new publication entitled, “Indus- 
trial Survey Report for the Province of 
Samar, 1958,” has been prepared by the 
Industrial Information Services of the 
Industrial Development Center, Manila, 
to provide information which might 
facilitate national production throug 
private sector investment. “3 


The first part of the survey describes 
Samar, the third largest island of the 
Philippine archipelago, its adjacent js- 
lands, people, natural resources, and 
local government, 


The major part of the report concen-- 
trates on the principal industries of the 
area, industrial development possibili- 
ties, markets and trade, and facilities 
and services, including banking and 
credit institutions, government taxes, 
and income. 


The last section gives attention to 
what are termed “candidate industries’ 
for further development. One of three 
brief appendixes provides data on fish 
production in the area, and another lists 
the types of commercial establishments 
of Samar, incliding number of shops, 
employees, and capital, 


Although the economy of the island 
is primarily agricultural, the report em- 
phasizes the area’s timber resources, 
mineral development, mineral possibili- 
ties, and handicraft activities. Iron ore 
and copper are indicated to be of parti- 
cular importance, 


A copy of the report is available on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Belgian | Firm Seeks Licensing 
For Electronics Production 


The Belgian firm, Manufacture Belge 
de Lampes et de Materiel Electronique, 
(M.B.L.E.), established in 1911, would 
like to obtain American industrial coop- 
eration and to negotiate licensing or 
commercial arrangements for the manu- 
facture of certain electronic and me 
chanical equipment, 


M.B.L.E., a large and well-known 
firm, concentrates on electronic and 
certain telecommunications production 
It also does some work in nucleonics. 


Factory buildings reportedly cover 
an area of approximately 571,250 square 
feet. The firm also owns land for stib- 
stantial expansion of factory space. 


Correspondence direct with the firm 
may be in English or French. The cable 
address is MAZDA, Brussels; the firm 
address is 80 rue des Deux Gares, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, 
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American Mail Line 
To Receive Subsidy 


American Mail Line, Ltd., of Seattle 
has reached agreement with the U. S. 
Federal Maritime Board for a new 20- 
year operating-differential subsidy con- 


tract providing for an estimated $100 
million for ship replacements. 


Ship Contracts To Be Awarded 


Replacement contracts for the com- 
pany’s 8 owned vessels are to be award- 
ed by January 1966, the first 3 scheduled 
by June 1 of this year. The first group 
will be of the 20-knot Mariner type 
modified to meet the operator’s special 
requirements. Applications for a con- 
struction subsidy and trade-in allow- 
ances have also been made by the com- 
pany in the connection with replacement 
of the first 3 vessels. 


Government operating-differential sub- 
sidies to private American shipping lines 
under terms of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended assures service 
on U..S. foreign trade routes found by 
the Maritime Administration to be es- 
sential to the trade and commerce of 
the United States. The subsidies are 
designed to bring operating costs of 
American firms to parity with those of 
their foreign competitors on such routes. 
Refund of the subsidies are provided 
for when earnings reach a fixed level. 


Construction-differential subsidies are 
also provided by law to meet the dif- 
ference in cost of building vessels in 
American yards and building costs in 
representative foreign shipyards. Thus 
employment of American labor and 
management skills are assured in con- 
struction of ships for the American 
Merchant Marine. 


American Mail Line operates eight 
C3 and C2 type freighters and one ves- 
sel chartered from the Government on 
U. S. essential foreign trade route No. 
30, extended, which provides transpacific 
freight service between Pacific North- 
west ports and ports in the Far East 
and South East Asia, returning to the 
Pacific Northwest via California on 
some voyages. 


The company’s present subsidy con- 
tract, which was to expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, will be replaced by the 
hew contract, which will be effective 
January 1, 1959, extending through De- 
tember 31, 1978. 





Switzerland’s top import items since 
1954 have been iron, minerals, and 
Machinery, reflecting the expansion of 
Swiss industry, and, in machinery, the 
mportant capital investment program. 
—-WTIS, part 1, No. 58-85. 
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English Channel Tunnel Studies 
Indicate Favorable Undertaking 


Prospecting at its current stage does not seem to have disclosed any 
faults in the earth that would constitute an insurmountable obstacle to 
construction of a tunnel under the English Channel, the international 
group formed to investigate. the technical and economic feasibility of 


such an undertaking reports. 


Le Groupement d'Etudes de Tun- 
nel sous la Manche, which at the begin- 
ning of 1958 drew up a 2-year program 
for study of the project and fixed there- 
for a budget of approximately 230 mil- 
lion francs, has just released a report of 
its research activities last year and 
those projected for this year. 


Underwater Structure Studied 


Preliminary information made avail- 
able concerns results obtained in studies 
of the earth’s underwater structure. 
The new tests were conducted with mod- 
ern techniques, that is, seismic methods 
and use of the Sonar process of explor- 
ing the base of the sea with a trans- 
ductor established on the principle of 
an echo sounder. Interpretation and 
analysis of the data recorded will re- 
quire considerable time, Also, divers on 
both the French and English coasts 
have taken samples of the seabed, and 
results of prospecting around 1880 when 
an English Channel tunnel was seriously 
considered have been drawn upon. The 
French firm Gougerolle has pumped out 
the Sangatte borings and pilot tunnel 
which have been submerged since that 
time and found them in very good condi- 
tion. 


Construction Methods To Be Resolved 


Next summer the group hopes to 
finish its submarine sounding work and 
to do any supplementary prospecting 
that may be necessary to complete the 
geophysical exploration. 

The next stage will be devoted to 
civil engineering studies to determine 
the best method of construction and 





Grace Line To Convert J wo 
Vessels to Containers 


Grace Line has signed a $7-million 
contract with the Maryland Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Co. for conversion of 
two vessels into container ships. The 
contract provides for conversion of the 
Santa Eliana and Santa Leonor, C-2 
freighters, to lift-on-lift-off container 
vessels. 

Grace plans to put the container ships 
into service between New York, the 
Caribbean, and South America. The first 
vessel is scheduled for delivery to the 
shipyard next April and to be completed 
about 6 months later. 





approximate cost of a railway tunnel, 
a roadway tunnel, and both. 


Studies of the financial feasibility of 
the project have been under way since 
last summer by the Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit of London, Societe d'Etudes 
Techniques et Economiques of France, 
and Leuro, Cather & Co. of Chicago, It 
is understood the first two groups ex- 
pect to report to Groupement d’Etudes 
du Tunnel sous la Manche in about 6 
months. That body itself hopes to make 
a final statement of its conclusions on 
the entire project by the end of the 
year. 

Realization of a Channel tunnel 
would largely overcome the principal 
natural obstacle and the transport cost 
obstacle to commercial movement be- 
tween England and France, and thus 
the Continent. The project would be of 
considerable consequence in any asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom and 
the Continental Nations in a trading 
area arrangement along the lines of 
the Free Trade Area proposal—u. S. 
Embassy, Paris. 





New Helicopter Service 
Projected in Netherlands 


Aero-Contractors, C. V., an airplane 
charter company of the Hague, has 
applied for a concession to operate a 
helicopter service between Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, to be extended later to 


and from other places within the Neth- 
erlands, 


The company recently made about 17 
experimental flights from Zestienhoven 
Airdrome at Rotterdam to Schiphol 
Airdrome at Amsterdam. The new 
service is intended to operate primarily 
as a feeder line for KLM international 
flights and to function if possible as a 
mechanism for decentralization of some 
of the administrative work and formal- 
ities involved in preparation for such 
flights. In cooperation with KLM, the 
company is studying all the problems 
connected with such a service. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Amsterdam has urged the burgomaster 
and aldermen to make a heliport avail- 
able somewhere in the city so that 
Amsterdam may make use of the new 
service as soon as it is inaugurated.— 
U. S. Embassy, The Hague. 
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APL Seeks Subsidy for Operation 
Of Vessels on Great Lakes Route 


American President Lines, Ltd., San Francisco, has applied for 
an operating-differential subsidy covering American-flag cargo vessels 
to serve a proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River-Mediterranean 
trade route the U. S. Federal Maritime Board has announced:: 

APL submitted in support of its application data indicating that 
study of traffic movement between the United States’, ‘fourth seacoast” 
and the Mediterranean Sea had convinced them that the proposed serv- 
ice is ‘‘an essential service in the foreign commerce of the United States.” 


Essential Route Requested 


In .asking the Federal Maritime 
Board to act favorably on its applica- 
tion, APL requested that the Maritime 
Administrator designate the Great 
Lakes-Mediterranean route as a new 
essential trade route to permit conduct 
of cargo operations as applied for. 
Amendment of its present operating- 
differential subsidy agreement was re- 
quested to provide for additional op- 
erations on the prospective route. 

Under its present contract, APL 
serves trade route No, 29, California- 
Far East; trade route No. 17, U. S. 
Atlantic-Indonesia-Malaya; route No. 
18, U. S. Atlantic and Gulf-India-Per- 
sian Gulf and Red Sea; and maintains 
a. westbound round-the-world service. 


The line proposes that subject to re- 
vision through experience it would of- 
fer a minimum of one and a maximum 
of two sailings a month encompassing 
service during the open season to and 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Toronto, and Montreal, linking eight or 
more ports in Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey and 
in the closed season to Halifax, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and the same foreign ports, 
as well as service to and from other 
ports covered by the proposed route 
as cargo were offered. 

APL’s proposed service would be via 
Toronto and Montreal in the open sea- 
son, normally April to November. In 
the 4 or more winter months when the 
St. Lawrence is closed to ocean traffic, 
U. S. and Canadian North Atlantic 
ports north of Hatteras would be sub- 
stituted for Great Lakes and inland 
ports to maintain continuity of service 
offered to shippers in the open season. 
APL contends that such closed season 
service is a necessary and integral part 
of the Great Lakes Service. 


Victory-Type Ships To Be Used 

Plans are to inaugurate the new serv- 
ice with the Victory-type SSs Presi- 
dent Arthur and President Harding. 
Those Victory vessels of 16%-knot 
speed and 483,309 cubic-foot bale capac- 
ity, including deep tanks convertible 
to dry cargo, are reported faster and 
larger than any foreign-flag ships cur- 
rently in the trade. By 1961 the line 
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would determine the characteristics of 
improved C-type ships to replace ships 
used in the interim operation. 

APL’s application conforms fairly 
closely with recent studies describing 
the volume of Great Lakes-Mediter- 
ranean and Morocco traffic as substan- 
tial in recent years. Liner traffic has in- 
creased notably in both directions, ac- 
cording to APL’s figures, from 34,182 
cargo tons in 1954 to 94,332 tons in 
1957, all carried by foreign-flag liners. 
Moreover, movement of cargo, es- 
pecially bulk cargo, should be sub- 
stantially larger after the new seaway 
a few months hence opens the Great 
Lakes to oceangoing ships of greater 
size loaded to full draft. The line is 
confident American-flag vessels will 
share appropriately in that cargo trans- 
port. 

No U. S.-flag ships now operate be- 
tween Great Lakes and Mediterranean 
ports. American Export Lines pre- 
viously applied for a subsidy on such 
a service, to protect and supplement 
its service from and to North Atlantic 
ports. The line is now in precisely the 
same circumstances so far as inbound 
service is concerned; having the same 
need to protect and supplement its 

(Continued on page 29) 


Direct U. S.-Amazon Air 
Service Resumed by REAL 


Direct air service to Manaus, the 
commercial center of the Amazon, has 
been resumed by REAL-AEROVIAS, 
Brazilian International Airline, on its 
express routes linking the United States 
and South America, 


Service to Manaus, an inland city of 
about 80,000, is offered once weekly in 
both directions, 


Service is available from Miami, 
REAL’s terminal in the States. Manaus- 
bound passengers can leave there on 
Saturday afternoons and arrive at the 
Amazon city 10 hours later. 

REAL, largest airline in Latin Amer- 
ica and member of IATA, operates 
radar-equipped Super H Constellations 
on all express flights linking North 
America and South America, 
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Aer Lingus To Fly 
All Turboprop Fleet 


Aer Lingus, the Irish airline, will be 
the first European line to put Friend. 
ship aircraft into service and the first 
in the world to operate an all turboprop 
passenger fleet. 

Next year Friendships will replace 
all DC-3’s on Aer Lingus’ routes, ‘ang 
next summer all the company’s sched. 
uled passenger services in Europe will 
bé operated by turboprop Friendships 
and Viscounts. 

Aer Lingus took delivery of four 
Friendships last November and Decem. 
ber, to be followed by delivery of three 
additional craft of the same type in 
January and April. The new turboprop 
passenger planes have been placed in 
service on the Dublin-Paris route and 
on a number of cross-Channel routes 
to Britain. 

The Friendship, which has a crusing 
speed of 280 miles an hour and carries 
36 to 40 passengers at high altitudes 
above the weather, has a performance 
comparable to that of the Viscount. A 
particular feature is the high wing 
which permits passengers an _ unob- 
structed view of the ground. 





Surcharges Raised 
In Port of London 


Port of London Authority has an- 
nounced increases in certain charges 
effective January 1. 

Also, the London Association of Pub- 


lic Warfingers. has announced that this’ 


month its surcharges on imports will 
be increased from 45 percent to 52 per- 
cent ard on exports from 35 percent 
to 42 percent. 

The existing Port of London sur- 
charge of 20 percent on dues and 
rentals on vessels using the authority's 
docks were_to go up to 22% percent, 
and the 25-percent surcharge on rates 
for hire and use of plant other than 
supply of tugs to be raised to 30 per- 
cent. 

As a result of a 7-point increase in 
charges for imports shown in dock de 
livery schedules — North American 
goods, animals, and birds—and in land- 
ing rates and other charges on imports, 
some port surcharges will go up from 
45 percent to 52 percent and others 
from 47% percent to 54% percent. The 
surcharge on exports rates and charges 
will be increased from 35 percent to 
42 percent. 

The last increase in Port of London 
charges was in July 1957, when the sur- 
charge on shipping services went up 
from 10 percent to 20 percent. 

Although rising costs make increases 
in charges necessary from time to time 
at other United Kingdom ports, those 
ports do not generally follow the lead 
of the Port of London, which is an in- 
dependent authority. 
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Channel of Persian 


Gulf To Be Marked 


A deeper channel that will enable 
Jarger tankers to approach anchorage 
and wharfs on Sitra Island in the Per- 
sian Gulf will be buoyed and in use by 
next summer, the Bahrein Petroleum 
Company has announced. 

Although larger tankers can reach 
Sitra unloaded, the approach is too 
difficult for such vessels to negotiate 
along an unmarked channel when 
joaded. 

Bapeo’s Marine Department has 
planned to follow the seven fathom 
soundings into anchorage. The 30-mile- 
jong sea highway will be marked and 
lit by 10 buoys, 6 for the starboard 
hand and 4 to port. This means that 8 
new light buoys will be placed in posi- 
tion and 2 existing buoys, the North 
Sitra, about 10 miles to the northeast, 
and the Middle Sitra, will be moved to 
new positions. 

Maintenance of the buoys will be the 
responsibility of the Persian Gulf Light- 
ing Service.—U. S. Consulate, Dhahran. 





New Shipping Firm 
Formed in Israel 


A new shipping company capitalized 
at $1.4 million has been established in 
Israel by an Israeli, an American, and 
a Nicaraguan group, Haifa shipping 
circles report. 

The new service will carry fruit in 
refrigerated vessels from Bluefield, 
Nicaragua, to the Mexican Gulf. 

The Israeli group, according to the 
report, is led by M. Kollenscher, hon- 
orary consul of Nicaragua in Israel and 
formerly air attache in Israel’s Wash- 
ington Embassy. The American group 
is headed by Richard Queen, New York 
banker, and the Nicaraguan group by 
Blue Bros., Ham & Smith Ltd., own- 
ers of banana plantations in Nicaragua. 

The company reportedly will buy two 

1000-ton fruit carriers out of German 
teparations. They will sail under the 
Israeli flag and be handled by an Israeli 
crew. 
This reported development marks an 
additional effort by Israeli shipping to 
enter international routes. Similar steps 
have been taken in connection with 
Asiatic and African shipping interests. 
—U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 

East African Airways Corporation is 
to suspend its twice weekly tourist- 
Class Canadair service to London next 
year. Instead, it proposes 10 use the 
arcraft to operate a coach-class service 
from Dar es Salaam, Nairobi, and 
Entebbe to London. 

Canadairs are also to be used for a 
new service to Salisbury via Ndola from 
Nairobi—U. S, Consulate, Nairobi, 
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Swiss Propose To Enlarge Marine 


The Swiss Federal Council, in line with a Federal law passed late * 
in 1955 requiring the Council to take measures necessary to insure 
proper transportation for imports in event of a national emergency, has 
recommended new measures to insure a sufficient Swiss merchant marine. 


The proposal was prompted also by 
the wide vacillation in the amount of 
cargo tonnage under the Swiss flag and 
expiration of the 6-year period during 
which vessels purchased with aid of the 
Government loans of 1950 and 1951 
had to be kept under the national flag. 


Although the Council determined that 
350,000 deadweight tons would be nec- 
essary to ‘handle all essential Swiss 
shipping needs in event of war, it 
decided that a minimum of 175,000 tons 
represents a practical peacetime cargo 
fleet for Switzerland’s basic require- 
ments. 

Instead of advocating further Govern- 
ment loans to meet the requirement 
that ships flying the Swiss flag must be 
wholly owned by domestic capital, the 
new proposals recommend that ship- 
owners borrow money from regular 
private capital credit sources and that 
70 percent of such loans be guaranteed 
by the Confederation for a period of 
12 years. The amount ‘of loans guaran- 
teed would be limited to a total of 
50 million Swiss francs and a maximum 
of 10 million francs per ship (4.28 Swiss 
francs=US$1). It is estimated that 
the cost of acceptable oceangoing ships 
will average about 1,000 Swiss francs 
per deadweight ton and that by means 
of the Federal guaranty 70,000 tons 
could be added to the fleet. The Swiss 
Government would also partially insure 
against war risks during construction 


of vessels purchased with aid of the ° 


guaranty. 
At the end of 1952 Switzerland had 
22 ships totaling 175,000 deadweight 





Mexico City-Queretaro 
Highway Formally Opened 


The 155-kilometer Mexico City-Quere- 
taro Highway, final link in the road 
net from Saltillo to Ciudad Cuahtemoc 
on the Guatemalan frontier has been 
formally inaugurated. 

The new highway, which is a toll road 
but not a superhighway, is officially 
named “Constitucion Road” in honor of 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917 which 
was signed and proclaimed in Queretaro. 

Construction of the new road, begun 
in 1953 and opened to the public in last 
August, cost 136 million pesos (1 peso= 
approximately US$0.08). It is 50 kilo- 
meters shorter than the old Mexico 
City-Toluca-Queretaro route and re- 
duces driving time between the two 
cities to 2 hours and 15 minutes, as 
speeds of 110 kilometers an hour are 
attainable and permitted—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico City. 





tons. Since that time tonnage has 
fiuctuated from a low of 131,000 tons 
in 1955 to the present 164,000 tons and 
19 ships. 

In order to be eligible for a Gov- 
ernment guaranty, applicants must 
already possess a ship or ships of a 
tonnage approximately equal to that 
they intend to purchase and must agree 
to keep the tonnage under- the Swiss 
flag for 6 years. In addition, a vessel 
purchased under the program must be 
registered in Switzerland for at least 
12 years. 

The Federal Council’s measure, if 
passed by the Federal Assembly, would 
become effective retroactive to January 
1, 1958, and would expire on December 
31, 1961.—U. S. Embassy, Bern. 


New Zealand-South America 
Shipping Service Established 


A direct shipping service from New 
Zealand to South America has been ar- 
ranged by the New Zealand Dairy Prod- 
ucts Marketing Commission. Service will 
be supplied by conference lines every 2 
months and calls will be made initially 
at the Ports of Mollendo and Callao, 
Peru. 

The first vessel to be used has been 
loading at Auckland and was scheduled 
to depart from Lyttelton about the 
middle of January with a cargo of but- 
ter, patted butter oil, and skim milk 
powder. 

New Zealand has been at a severe 
disadvantage in trying to build up a 
dairy products trade with South Amer- 
ican countries because the Commission 
has never been able to assure agents 
in South America of regular, reasonably 
frequent deliveries and because freight 
costs of goods delivered by tranship- 
ment either at New York or Panama 
have been high. . 

Actual and potential markets for New 
Zealand dairy products on or near the 
west coast of South America include 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador, and Bolivia. In 
the year ended July 31, 1958, the Com- 
mission sold 68 tons of butter, 104 tons 
of butter oil, and 260 tons of skim milk 
powder in Peru. Butter oil and milk 
powder are sold to industrial users.— 
U. S. Embassy, Wellington. 








Argentina’s consumption of iron and 
steel products is among the highest in 
Latin America and runs from 1 million 
to 1.5 million tons in normal years.— 
WTIS, part 1, No. 58-73. 
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East Africa Tourism 
ShowsSteadyGrowth 


The number of tourists visiting East 
Africa in the first 6 months of 1958 in- 
creased by 500 over the corresponding 
period of 1957, according. to the East 
Africa Tourist Travel Association. 

Preliminary data for the remainder of 
1958 suggest.that the rising trend con- 
tinued and that revenues earned by 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika from 
this trade during the full calendar year 
will again reach, if not exceed, £7.5 mil- 
lion (1£=—US$2.80). 

Visitors to the three territories in the 
first half totaled 24,519 of which Kenya 
had 18,130, Tanganyika 3,354, and Ugan- 
da 3,035. Of the tourists who visited 
Kenya 10,421 traveled by air, 7,280 by 
sea, and 429 by road or rail. 

Bookings: for the first 3 months of 
1959 were extremely heavy, and pros- 
pects for the year were good, the asso- 
ciation reports. Hope was expressed that 
the conference of the Alliance Interna- 
tional de Tourisme, which is to be held 
in Nairobi in October 1959, would result 
in increased publicity and a further 
growth of tourist traffic in 1960. More 
hotel accommodations would be required, 
however, to absorb prospective increases 
particularly in or near the national 
parks. 

Importance of the tourist trade to 
the East African economy is becoming 
increasingly appreciated locally. Annual 
revenues of £7.5 million from this trade 
are exceeded only by East Africa’s ex- 
ports of its three major crops—coffee, 
cotton, and sisal. Official recognition of 
the trade’s importance and the need for 
its greater encouragement was evidenced 
in May 1958 by the Kenya Government 
in the establishment of a new Ministry 
for Tourism and Common Services.— 
U. S. Consulate, Nairobi. 


Ecuador President Proclaims 
1959 the Year of Tourism 


The President of the Republic of 
Ecuador has proclaimed 1959 the Year 
of Tourism. 

To implement the proclamation four 
actions will be taken: 

@ The President will decree a Law 
for the Protection of Tourism, which 
will set up machinery for regulating 
charges made by hotels, tourist agen- 
cies, etc., and which will aim in other 
ways at preventing exploitation of the 
tourist, 

@ A National Board of Tourism will 
be created, composed of two Congress- 
men and representatives of the Min- 
istries of Foreign Relations, Treasury, 
Public Works, and Government, munici- 
pality of Quito, Central Bank, National 
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Journalists Union, State Railroads, air- 
lines, and the travel agencies. 

@ Full amount of the budget re- 
quested. by the Director General of 
Tourism will be granted for at least the 
first half of 1959, the President assured. 
No money has as yet been appropriated 
by the Congress for the Directorate 
but, according to reports, a budget of 
$70,000 has been proposed for this year. 

@® The Director General of Tourism 
plans to issue in 1959 a magazine in 
English and a biweekly clipsheet in both 
English and Spanish, which would be 
circulated inside Ecuador and Abroad, 
—U. S. Embassy, Quito. 





Tourist Attraction 


The Edinburgh Festival, still one of 
the outstanding events in Great Britain, 
drew 90,348 people to Edinburgh hotels, 
boarding houses, and other accommo- 
dations during August and September 
1958, slightly more than the 1957 fig- 
ure, the Festival Office reports. 

Large yearly increases in the use of 


overnight accommodations, which now’ 


seems to have leveled off at 90,000 for 
1957 and 1958, have been made since 
the fifth year of the festival—1951. Ap- 
proximately one-third of these visitors 
were from overseas and about one-half 
of the oversea visitors were from the 
United States. Forty-nine oversea coun- 
tries were represented, however, in the 
30,000 oversea visitors. Transportation 
facilities to and from Edinburgh bring 
many persons to the festival who do 
not use overnight accommodations, thus 
some 250,000 to 300,000 persons at- 
tended the 1958 festival. 

The festival is international insofar 
as its audience and its artists are con- 
cerned. Approximately 950 foreign ar- 
tists took part in the 1958 Festival, of 
whom only about 10 were Americans. 
The major types of artistic attractions 
included orchestral concerts, drama, 
ballet, opera, chamber music, special 
art and museum exhibitions, and a film 
festival.—U. S. Consulate, Edinburgh. 





Variety of ... 

(Continued from page 8) 
effective the same day, is to reduce the 
cost of certain food products, as well 
as some articles for the tourist trade 
that cannot be produced in the country. 

The increase in tomato juice duties, 
by decree 176 of October 4, 1958, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of October 
20, 1958, and effective 60 days there- 
after, is designed to protect the national 
tomato industry, which has the capacity 
to supply all domestic requirements. 
Development of the tomato industry is 
now being hindered by importations of 
competitive products.—Gaceta Oficial, 
October 10 and 20, 1958. 
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TULLE PLLC LORULULUPG OD 14 


Devaluation of the French franc has 
stimulated extensive interest by British- 
ers for holidays in France, since France 
has been too expensive for the majority 
of tax-burdened British people in re. 
cent years. The automobile clubs and 
travel agencies are expressing confi- 
dence that a record year for British 
travel to France is beginning. 

In view of this interest, the British 
Home Office announced on December 
29 that the United Kingdom and France 
had agreed on an experimental basis to 
a 1-day no passport trip by air between 
certain French and British cities in 
1959. The scheme is to be restricted to 
French, British, and Irish citizens, and 
an identity document issued by the air- 
lines will be used in lieu of a passport. 


Han 
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Foreign exchange allowances for tour- 
ists leaving the Sudan have been reduced 
from S£200 to S£100, and facilities for 
remittances of savings abroad by Sudan. 
ese are now prohibited, the Ministry 
of Finance has announced. 

Annual limits of foreign exchange al- 
lowances for tourist and leave travel 
outside the dollar area are S£100 for 
adults and S£25 for children per indivi- 
dual, provided that those who prefer to 
accumulate their: rights for 2 years, 
will be allowed double this amount every 
other year (1S£=US$2.87). 





The Riksbank (Sweden) has raised 
the ceiling on dollar exchange for tour- 
ists, following an announcement that 
the Swedish crown would as of Decem- 
ber 27 be freely convertible in current 
transactions. Grants of dollar exchange 
for travel to the dollar area have been 
raised from the previous maximum 
equivalent of 2,500 crowns to 5,000 
crowns (1 crown=US$0.193). 

The latter maximum amount of tour- 
ist exchange has been currently in effect 
for travel to other Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the sterling area. Expenditures 
in excess of 5,000 crowns must receive 
prior approval of the Riksbank. 





The Amsterdam Chamber of Com- 
merce will contribute 100,000 guilders 
toward construction of the Amsterdam 
Hilton Hotel (1 guilder = approximately 
US$0.236). 

A new medium-class hotel called Slo- 
tania was opened in Slotermeer, west- 
ern section of Amsterdam, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1958, with 60 rooms and 100 
beds. The hotel has a cafe-restaurant 
on the ground floor and meeting halls, 
as well as a theater for 300 people on 
the second floor. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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"” Books 
a Reports 


International Aspects of Problems of 
Competition in the Energy Sector. Dr, 
Rudolf Regul. Luxembourg. October 
1958. 20 pp. 

Imported coal and oil will have an 
jncreasing cost advantage in Western 
Europe over the long term, according to 
this study by the Director, Economic 


Affairs Division of the High Authority 


of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The delivered price of U. S. 
coal at European ports is estimated to 
be, by 1965, around $17 or $18 a ton in 
terms of 1958 dollars, compared with 
projected European pithead prices of 
$17.20 to $24.20 a ton. European coal 


‘prices are expected to rise steadily 


thereafter, in terms of constant cur- 
yencies, whereas U. S. coal prices are 
not considered likely to increase signi- 
ficantly. American coal is seen maintain- 
ing its competitive edge over coal from 
the United Kingdom, Poland, and other 
suppliers to the Western European con- 
tinent. , 

Imported fuel oil will continue to 
have a decided competitive advantage 
over other fuels, according to the study. 
Nuclear energy, however, is expected to 
alter the competitive situation after the 
mid-sixties. 

A copy of this study may be obtained 
free of charge from the European Com- 
munity Information Service, 220 South- 
ern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 


Survey and Analysis of Cargo Contain- 
ers for Cargo Ships. Washington, 
D. C. Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, 1959. 40 pp. 

Prepared for the Maritime Adminis- 
tration under a research contract with 
Work Saving International, manage- 
ment consultants, Washington, D, C., 
the report traces and compares the 
evolution of cargo containers aboard 
ship in the United States and in West- 
em Europe. Current activity looking 
toward standardization of sizes, weights, 
and materials of containers, is sum- 
marized. 

Sizes of European containers are 
covered as well as the ability of foreign 
transportation media—railroads, canal 
barges, and trucks—to handle Ameri- 
tan containers and our ability to handle 
European containers. 

Part of the study is devoted to trans- 
fer of containers and their coordination 
with rail and truck transport services 
for maximum effectiveness in container- 
Wing cargoes for long distance, door-to- 
door delivery, or through bills of lading 
from origin to destination. 

introductory report, PB151239, 
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intended to serve an interim purpose 
pending completion of a comprehensive 
survey under the direction and guidance 
of the American Standards Association, 
may be purchased from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $1. 


The Wealth of Nigeria. G. Brian Staple- 
ton. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. 216 pp. $2.40. 


Nigeria’s basic resources—agricul- 
tural, mineral, and industrial—are de- 
scribed and the problems of ecoaomic 
development in the country are ana- 
lyzed in this book, Agricultural develop- 


ment holds the greatest promise, the 
author states, but industrialization is 
possible within limits. 

Issues and problems of imdustrializa- 
tion are discussed. The author recog- 
nizes the political and social factors 
which have prompted the government 
to itself undertake and operate various 
development projects; yet he cautions 
that in some sectors of the economy 
State ownership is “neither possible nor 
desirable.” Economic development can 
be best accelerated by a “mixed econ- 
omy” in which both private enterprise 
and government enterprise have a share, 
the author concludes. 


Private enterprise for the present 
must mean heavy reliance on foreign 
private enterprise as local Nigerian 
private enterprise is not yet available. 
At the same time, the author observes 
that “Nigeria must be careful to avoid 
economic colonization which can be just 
as frustrating as political colonization.” 

Mr. Stapleton, a British economist, is 
a member of the faculty at the Nigerian 
College of Technology, Ibadan, 


FBI Register of British Manufacturers, 
1959. Published for the Federation of 
British Industries by Iliffe & Sons, 
Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, S.E.1. 1,140 pp. 42 shillings. 
This 31st edition lists the products 

and services of over 7,500 member firms 





ECONOMIC REPORTS 








Part 1 $6 a year 
of BFC's —- 
World Trade $9.75 to 
Information foreign 
Service addresses 


Sold by Department of Commerce field 


Offices and the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C, 











under more than 5,400 
headings. 

In addition to the classified buyers’ 
guide, 7 other sections of .the register 
give addresses of companies and firms, 
proprietary names, trademarks, and in- 
formation about trade associations. 
French, German, and Spanish glossaries 
translate product terms used in the 
main buyers’ guide, 


alphabetical 


The Alaskan Market 1958. J. Walter 
Thompson Co.. New York. October 
1958. 39 pp. 

A concise description of Alaska as a 
market is presented in this pamphlet. 
Information is provided under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

Population and characteristics; the 
land and its climate; mineral and vege- 
table resources; energy and power; 
fisheries, livestock, and agriculture; 
manufacturing transport and communi- 
cations; interstate and foreign trade; 
income and standard of living; market 
classification by cities and town; con- 
sumption and distribution; and Alaska’s 
“Four Markets.” 


Market Research Study 
In East Africa Planned 


Plans have been announced for regu- 
lar scientific market research surveys 
covering Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda in East Africa by H. D. Hamil- 
ton-Hill, Director, Market Research 
(E.A.), Ltd., Nairobi, Kenya. Two dis- 
tinct basic surveys are to be under- 
taken, as follows: 

Basic survey No. 1: An analysis for 
each area of the wages and incomes 
from agricultural and other production, 
and population information. The data 
provided will show, district by district, 
purchasing potential of the African 
market, population data, trends in local 
business activity, and trends and fore- 
casts for agricultural production, 

Basic survey No. 2: A study of the 
distributive structure which will show 
for each district the number of retail 
shops and dukas in African tribal areas, 
and levels of distribution of various 
consumer goods. 

These analyses will be carried out and 
reported on at 6-month intervals. Mar- 
ket Research (E.A.), Ltd., will conduct 
the surveys in consultation with the 
British Market Research Bureau, Ltd., 
of London, who will handle the analysis 
of the data collected and the production 
of reports. 

The first survey is planned for the 
end of 1958, the results of which should 
be available by February or March 1959, 
Subsequent reports will follow at 6- 
month intervals, 

Subscription rates and other details 
may be obtained from Market Research 
(E.A.), Ltd., Post Office Box 9801, Nai- 
robi, Kenya. 
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13 Fairs Scheduled in Denmark 


Denmark’s Trade Fair Committee, charged with responsibility for 
improving the quality of trade fairs and exhibitions held in Denmark, 
has announced a list of 13 fairs which have met the committee’s stand- 


ards which are approved for 1959. 

The committee, directed by repre- 
sentatives of Denmark’s leading trade 
associations, examines the list of pro- 
posed fairs each year and designates 
those which have its approval, and only 
these exhibitions may expect to receive 
official backing. 

Approval of 13 fairs this year repre- 
sents an increase of 4 over the number 
approved in 1958, Although oversea 
visitors are welcomed at all of the fairs, 
only 3 are open to foreign participation 
by exhibitors and 1 of these specifies 
foreign products must be exhibited by 
local agents. The fairs designated for 
1959 are: . 

@ Trade Fair of Sporting Goods and 
Camping Equipment, January 27-30, at 
Tivoli Concert Hall, Copenhagen, will 
include all types of accessories and 
equipment pertaining to sports and 
camping, The exhibition is open to the 
public and foreign visitors are welcome, 
but exhibits are restricted to Danish 
firms. 

@ Technical Fair of Heating, Venti- 
lation, Insulation and Sanitation, March 
7-15, at Falkonercentret Exhibition 
Hall, Copenhagen, will show all types 
of equipment and apparatus for heating, 
ventilation, insulating and plumbing and 
is open to foreign exhibitors. 

@ House in the Garden Exhibition, 
April 10-19, in the Forum Exhibition 
Hall, Copenhagen, will exhibit all as- 
pects of the building of one-family 
houses and is sponsored by the National 
Association of Danish Architects. 


@ Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Trade Fair, May 28-31, at Fred- 
ericia, will feature Danish furniture and 
furniture textiles and is open to the 
general public. 

@ Danish Textile Trade Fair, June 
2-7, in Herninghallen, Herning, will 
show Danish knitwear and other arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. 

@ “LF-59” Exhibition, June 4-14, in 
Nykobing, is primarily of local interest 
and will show various products of Dan- 
ish industry and handicraft on a na- 
tional basis. 

® Karoline Trade Fair, June 26-July 
12, at Karolinelund Tivoli, Aalborg, also 
will show products of Danish industry 
and handicraft on a national basis. 

@® Danish Trade Fair, July 30-August 
9, at Fredericia, is an annual exhibition 
showing Danish industrial products and 
handicraft items. 

@ Annual Exhibition of Danish Handi- 
craft and Applied Art, September 4- 
20, at Charlottenborg, is also an exhibit 
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of Danish handicraft and art. Tradi- 
tionally, one or two foreign exhibitors 
are invited to participate. 

@ Cabinet Makers’ Association Fur- 
niture Exhibition, September 18-October 
4, at Copenhagen, is an annual exhibi- 
tion of handmade Danish furniture. 

® Third International Fisheries Fair, 
September 25-October 4, in Copenhagen, 
will show recent developments in com- 
mercial fishing and is open to foreign 
participation. This event is the third 
such exhibition staged in Copenhagen? 

® Kitchen and Home Exhibition, Oc- 
tober 2-11, in Falkonercentret Exhibi- 
tion Hall, Copenhagen, showing all types 
of kitchen equipment and accessories, is 
open to foreign manufacturers only 
through their Danish representatives. 

® Hotel and Restaurant Trade Jubi- 
lee Exhibition “Everything for the 
Guest,” October 16-25, in Copenhagen’s 
Forum Exhibition Hall, will comprise 
all items used in the hotel and restau- 
rant trade including kitchen equipment. 


The name and address of the organ- 
izers of any of the listed fairs may be 
obtained from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D, C.—U. S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 


Liege Fair Adds Two 
Special Sections 


The 11th Liege International Trade 
Fair, April 25-May 10, will add two spe- 
cial sections this year in addition to the 
23 regular industry sections. A section 
on metals and electricity in the home 
and one on arts and crafts will make 
up the additions. 


This fair is traditionally devoted to 
mines, metallurgy, mechanical and 
electrical engineering and related prod- 
ucts, equipment, and raw materials. 
Participation is open to manufacturers 
in all countries of these particular lines. 


Last year the products of Belgium 
and 13 foreign countries were on. dis- 
play and some 150,000 attended the fair. 
Thirteen U. S. manufacturers were rep- 
resented by their Belgian agents. 


A limited number of brochures giv- 
ing geyeral information and regulations 
on the 1959 fair are available from 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.— 
U. S. Embassy, Brussels, 





~ 


Shoe Prices Lower 
At Italian Fall Show 


Prices quoted by leading shoe many. 
facturers at the 22d International Shoe 
Exhibition at Vigevano, October 18-26, 
1958, were somewhat lower than at 
the last show in January. This change 
was attributed primarily to keener 
competition among Italian shoe manu. 
facturers. 

Although the number of foreign buy. 
ers was less than at previous shows, 
the amount of business transacted was 
considered quite satisfactory by most 
exhibitors. No direct foreign partici. 
pation took place, but 22 firms from 
France, West Germany, United King. 
dom, Switzerland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Austria displayed their 
products through Italian agents. Exhib. 
its of these firms were restricted to 
shoemaking machinery, chemical prod- 
ucts for the industry, and tanned hides, 
American participation was limited to 
an exhibit of shoemaking machinery of 
an American subsidiary operating in 
Italy. 

American interest in the fair stems 
primarily from the fact that the United 
States is Italy’s largest foreign cus- 
tomer for leather shoes. 

Among the exhibits were several mod- 
els of ladies shoes without the normal 
heel, but raised from the ground by 
extending a metal support from the 
sole towards the rear of the shoe. Also 
exhibited were wooden and aluminum 
heels reinforced with plastic materials. 

Although space for the fall show had 
been increased to 5,900 square meters 
compared with only 4,400 at the spring 
show, more than 40 firms were turned 
down for lack of space. Fair officials 
are studying the possibility of adding 
1,000 square meters for the next exhi- 
bition, October 18-26, 1959.—U. S. Con- 
sulate, Milan. 
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360 Types of Marble 
At Vincenza Exhibit 


A large display of marble products, 

featuring 360 different types of finished 
and semifinished marble slabs and 
plocks of Italian production, highlighted 
the 13th Vicenza Fair, September 6-16, 
1958,.in Vicenza, Italy. 
_ The fair specializes in ceramic, mar- 
ble, stone, gold and silver manufactur- 
ing and excludes commodities not allied 
with these industries. In former years 
the textile industries had been in- 
cluded, however, this year a textile 
exhibition was not organized, despite 
the fact that the Province of Vicenza 
js one of Italy’s foremost textile manu- 
facturing centers. 

Official participation by foreign coun- 
tries is not solicited, but individual 
foreign manufacturers are permitted to 
display. Firms from Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, West 
Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Yugoslavia were thus repre- 
sented. 

The 42,315 visitors came primarily 
from the trades, including about 5,000 
from 22 foreign countries. The show is 
directed mostly to the people in the 
yarious trades represented and is not 
of great interest to the general public. 

In addition to the large section on 
marble products, there were sections 
devoted to machinery for the marble 


* and ceramic industries. These sections 


included milling machines, diamond disk 
sawing machines, compressors, machines 
for chain production, soldering ma- 
chines, presses, ovens, and machines for 
the production of chalk molds. 

Other sections included tableware, 
kitchenware, bathroom and medical 
laboratory items, a wide range of pre- 
tious and semiprecious jewels, and gold 
and silver bracelets and table service. 

A copy of the official catalog for the 
fair and a special magazine “Vicenza 
1958” giving a review of the ceramic, 
marble and stone, and gold and silver 
industries in Italy are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
3, D. C_—U. S. Consulate, Venice. 


Global Participation for 
Saarbrucken Show Invited 


“Although the 10th Saar. Fair, sched- 
tled April 15-26 at Saarbrucken, fea- 
tures German and French merchandise, 





it also invites international participa- - 


tion, the mangement announced. 

Last year the fair reported a total 
of 1,788 exhibitors, of which 355 were 
from the Saar, 970 from the German 
Federal Republic, 310 from France, and 
133 from a total of 22 other countries. 

This year the fair will include both 

ustrial and consumer goods and wiil 
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be housed in 18 halls with a total exhib- 
it space of 22,000 square meters of 
covered space and 24,000 square meters 
of open space. 

Further details may be obtained by 
writing to Messe-und Verkehrsamt der 
Stadt Saarbrucken, Gerberplatz 35. A 
copy of a pamphlet on the fair together 
with «conditions -for ‘participating ‘are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of. Foreign 
Commerce, .U,.S. Department of, Com- 
merce, Washington .25, D.. C—U. S. 
Embassy, Bonn, 


East German Firms Withdraw 
From Annual World Toy Fair 


Exhibitors. from the Soviet Zone of 
Germany will not participate in the 
Annual International Toy Fair, Febru- 
ary 22-27, in Nurenberg, in contrast to 
the past 9 years, 


About 50 Soviet Zone toy and Christ- 
mas tree ornament manufacturers, 
ntostly nationalized firms, canceled their 
reservations in protest to a regulation 
of the Bonn Federal Ministry of 
Economics, which forbids Soviet Zone 
exhibitors at West German fairs to 
advertise the country of origin of their 
products as the “German Democratic 





Republic” (Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik). 
Some 700 West German exhibitors 


will participate in addition to 125 for- 
eign manufacturers representing the 
United States, Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Pol- 
and, Hungary, and Spain. A fairly large 
number of the foreign manufacturers, 
about 88, will participate directly, but 
the remainder will be represented by 
German agents. 

The total exhibit area will be 24,000 
square meters, an increase of 1,500 over 
the past year. The management had 
hoped to erect a new building in 1958 
with additional space of 6,000 square 
meters to be available at this year’s 
fair but was unable to carry out the 
plan. The space released by the with- 
drawal of the East German firms will, 
however, add to the space available to 
other foreign exhibitors. The new build- 
ing was to have been used for foreign 
exhibitors. 





investment in 
AUSTRALIA 


65 eents 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
fendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DB. Cc 
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Exhibitors Cautioned 
About Canadian Customs ~ 


Lack of knowledge of Canadien cus- 
toms. regulations » governing temporary 
entry .of display material for fairs, and 
exhibitions;has created delay in customs 
clearance, according to the manager of . 


the Montreal Tourist and Convention 


Bureau. in wibrlesial 
Such. material, if it is to be reexported 
to. the, United. States, is duty-free but 


must be properly. documented for cus- 


toms purposes and is subject to Cana- 
dian customs inspection. 

If an American company desires to 
send display material to Canada, the 
convention manager suggests that the 
company consign the material to it- 
self in care of a customs broker in the 
Canadian city of destination, This 
action, he believes, would be well worth 
the customs broker’s fee. 


A list of licensed Canadian. customs 
brokers may be obtained from the 
Commercial .Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
a, rc 

On shipments of exhibit material: to 
Canada, U. S. exporters should complete 
three copies of Canadian commercial 
invoice form N-A and forward them by 
first-class mail direct to the Canadian 
importer, customs broker, or other 
agent who is to clear the goods through 
customs. The person clearing the goods 
must also have, for presentation to the 
customs collector, a statement signed 
by a_responsible official or duly au- 
thorized agent of the association hold- 
ing the convention or public exhibition, 
verifying that space has been assigned 
at such convention or public exhibition 
for display of the goods. 

The importer or his agent will be 
reqiured to deposit with Customs an 
amount not less than duty and taxes 
which ordinarily would be payable were 
the goods not eligible for free entry 
under tariff item No. 700. This is to 
ensure collection of duty and taxes on 
goods not subsequently exported from 
Canada. 

For further details on Canadian cus- 
toms requirements for exhibit mer- 
chandise see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, April 14, 1958, page 6. 





U. S. exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products rose from $106.5 million 
in September to $119.9 million in Octo- 
ber, partly because of higher exports 
of coal tar intermediates and synthetic 
resins, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Higher exports of wheat and wheat 
flour accounted for the bulk of the in- 
erease in exports of vegetable food 
products and beverages from $168.9 
million to $180.3 million in October. 
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Milan Fair To Feature 
7 Commodity Groups 


The 37th Milan International Samples 
Fair, April 12-27, the world’s largest 
trade fair from the standpoint of ex- 
hibitors and attendance, will feature 
seven basic commodity groupings. 

Basic groupings include agricultural 
produce, agricultural and _ industrial 
chemicals, road and building machinery, 
iron and steel products, electronics and 
camera goods, aircraft and motorcars, 
antiques, household goods and hotel 
supplies. 

Participation is open to all qualified 
manufacturers and their representatives 
or agents throughout the world and 
American firms have the opportunity 
to exhibit directly or through their local 
Italian representatives, Over 600 Amer- 
ican firms exhibited through their local 
agents at the fair last year and com- 
prised the largest number of foreign 
exhibitors next to West Germany. 


Some Space Available 


Although the fair management has 
announced that over 70 percent of last 
year’s exhibitors already have con- 
tracted for space at this year’s fair, 
applications will continue to be received 
until all available space is taken. Over 
13,000 individual exhibitors participated 
last year. The area of the exhibition 
consists of 4.3 million square feet, of 
which 2.6 million are available for ex- 
hibit space. 

The fair is considered a free port 
and practically all import regulations 
are waived on exhibit items. Exhibits 
are granted free entry and exhibitors 
have 6 months to export or sell samples 
after the close of the fair. Samples 
which are sold lose their free status 
and become subject to all import regu- 
lations. Heretofore, import licenses 
have been granted freely. 

In addition to the strictly commercial 
exhibits, the fair welcomes govern- 
mental participation; 25 countries have 
signified their intention to participate 
in 1959. These are Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, West Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Luxembourg, Morocco, Mex- 
ico, Monaco, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
San Marino, Somaliland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia. 

Although the United States has par- 
ticipated officially in every fair since 
1955, it will not participate in 1959. The 
Soviet Union follows a policy of par- 
ticipating every other year, and will 
not participate this year since it was 
represented in 1958. 

Further information concerning par- 
ticipation in the fair may be obtained 
from the Commercial Counselor of the 
Italian Embassy, 2401 - 15th Street NW, 
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Washington, D. C., or any of the Italian 
Government representatives in New 

ork, San Francisco, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and Los Angeles. 


Pacific World Trade 
Fair Plans Advance 


. > 

Plans for Peru’s first international 
trade fair, the Pacific International 
Trade Fair in Lima, October 1-18, are 
proceeding at an accelerated rate ac- 
cording to the organizers. 

Official participation by 14 foreign 
Governments already has been assured 
by the Secretary General of the fair. 
These countries are Austria, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada, Belgium, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. Other countries 
also are expected to take part. 

The Peruvian Government is spon- 
soring the fair but is not participating 
with a pavilion of its own. Government 
support is being given on a number of 
administrative details, but the financial 
backing is nongovernmental. 

Thirteen companies including a lead- 
ing hotel, two breweries, a soft-drink 
firm, a steamship line, an airline, and 
an insurance company are underwrit- 
ing the fair financially, and their guar- 
anties have enabled the management to 
obtain the necessary bank credits, ac- 
cording to local reports. al 

A number of local representatives of 





American firms already have indicated’ 


an interest in participating in the fair. 
—U. S. Embassy, Lima, 





Venezuela Raises .. . 

(Continued from page 7) 
ject to withholding at a rate of 6 per- 
cent (was 4 percent). 

@ Sellers of real estate on credit may 
choose, if such credit sales amount to 
at least 40 percent of their annual gross 
income, to declare as taxable income 
only the proportional amounts actually 
received during the year. Until now 
they were required to declare the total 
profits on the transaction even though 
final payments would not be due under 
the sales contract until one or more 
years later. 

No new tax has yet been enacted to 
replace the repealed gross receipts tax. 
However, it is reported that thought is 
being given to a substitute levy. 

The new stamp tax law was enacted 
as Decree 477 while the Income Tax 
Law was enacted as Decree 476. Both 
decrees are dated December 19, 1957, 
and were published in the Gaceta Oficial 
for the same day.—Gaceta Oficial, De- 
cember 19, 1957. 

Those having copies of Establisning 
a Business in Venezuela, WTIS, Part 1, 
No. 57-12, may wish to note these 
changes at pages 12-17 of that publica- 
tion. 
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The Soviet Union is considering plans 
for a strictly commercial exhibit at 
the Swedish Industries Fair in Gote. 
borg, May 2-10, according to the U. §, 
Consulate in Goteborg. The exhibit is 
to be made up principally of machine 
tools and products of heavy industry 
and would be the first purely commer. 
cial display of Soviet products in Swe. 
den. The Soviet Union took part in the 
“Atoms for Peace” exhibition held m 
conjunction with the 1956 Fair.— U. §, 
Consulate, Goteborg. 

Austria will participate for the first 
time in the Budapest Industry Fair, 
May 15-25, according to the Vienna 
press. The exhibit group will include 
film printing machines, embossing 
calendars, foodpacking and tobacco ma- 
chines, irrigation equipment, dipping 
pumps, lathes, centerless grinding ma- 
chines and taps.—U. S. Embassy, Vienna, 

The Fourth International Trade Fair 
of Bogota will be held August 6-22, ac. 
cording to an announcement by Corpo- 
ration of Fairs and Exposition which is 
organizing the fair. The fair was orig- 
inally scheduled November 22-December 
8, 1958, but was canceled to allow more 
time to organize a truly international 
fair, according to the Corporation. Gov- 
ernments and private firms are invited 
to exhibit. Further information may 
be obtained from the Corporation of 
Fairs and Exposition, Bogota, D, E, 
Colombia.—U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 


U. S. Goods To Be Shown 
At Cologne Household Fair 


Ten German importers will display 
American-made products at the Inter- 
national Household Goods and Hard- 
ware Fair, February 27-March 2, in 
Cologne, Germany, although no direct 
American participation is expected. 

The 10 halls of the Cologne exhibi- 
tion grounds afford an exhibit space of 
90,000 square meters which will be 
utilized by about 1,400 exhibitors includ- 
ing approximately 200 from countries 
other than West Germany. 

A large variety of products will be 
displayed, including heating and cook- 
ing appliances, oil stoves and burners, 
washing machines, household appliances, 
kitchen utensils, cutlery, tools, locks 
and fittings. Supplemental exhibits will 
include refrigerators, electrical appl 
ances, plastic articles, wicker ware, 
glass, porcelain, and ceramics, 

The show, which is restricted to the 
trade, usually attracts from 40,000 to 
50,000 buyers. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Tsharp Gain in Irish 
Torts of U.S. Coal 


Arish imports of American coal have 
shown a spectacular increase, jumping 
from. 17,037 tons in calendar year 1957 


to: 265,388: tons in the first 9 months 


of 1958. 
Total imports of coal into Ireland in 


_ the latter period, amounted to 977,771 


tons Of which 65 percent was from 
Great Britain, 27 percent from the 
United States, and 8 percent from: 
Poland. In 1957, Great Britain sup- 
plied virtually 100 percent of the total 
coal imports of 1,201,563 tons. 

‘Of all types of coal now being used 
in Ireland, estimates show that about 
45 percent is American coal, 40 per- 
cent British, and 15 percent Polish. 
For household and large industrial coal, 
the percentages are thought to be 
@, 25, and 15, respectively. 

The great increase in demand for 
U. S. coal is attributed to the high 
quality combined with a price which is 
substantially below the British price 
and slightly below the Polish price. 
Favorable shipping rates from. the 
United States have aided American 
sales. 


Italian Exports of 


Leather Shoes Boom 


Italy’s exports of leather shoes to the 
United States are continuing to expand 
at a rapid rate. Shipments for the first 
8 months of 1958 not only exceeded 
those for the comparable period of 1957 
—1,420,000 pairs compared with 840,000 
pairs—but were larger than the amount 
for the entire year of 1957, 1,384,000 


This same trend held with other prin- 
cipal markets, so that global exports of 
Italian shoes from January-August 1958 


_ were 69 percent larger than for the 


period January-August 1957 and were 
19 percent greater than for the entire 
year 1957. 

Total Italian exports to the United 
States, as well as exports to other 
principal foreign markets, for the first 
8 months of 1958 is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


Value % Change 


Number (in 1,000. in volume 
Destination 





of pairs lire) over 1957 

West eeny - .....-2,311,732 5,252,600 159 
United States .........1,420,107 3,785,500 69 
Switzerland » 787,383 2,109,500 38 
United 681,085 1,820,400 75 
647,121 958,600 83 

. 606,318 1,686,600 54 

200,688 468,500 48 

141,984 186,400 53 

119,147 219,900 18 

98,564 232,100 77 

32,659 132,300 136 

Se 628,676 1,667,200 88 

Total ...... 7,675,464 18,519,600 + 69 


For the sit s several years the United 
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States has been Italy’s principal shoe 
customer. It is likely, however, when 
1958 data are complete, Germany will 
be in first place and the United States- 
will drop to second. Italian exports. to 
Germany for the first 8 months of 1958 
accounted for one-third of. total Italian 
footwear exports and were three times 
larger than for the like period of 1957. 


Italian shoe exports have heen. in- 
creasing at a faster.rate than. produc- 
tion, with the result that exports for 
the first 8 months of 1958 were 21 per- 
cent of total shoe production.—U, S. 
Consulate, Milan. 





British Photo Exports 
Improve in 3d Quarter 


British exports of photographic prod- 
ucts showed some improvement in the 
third quarter of 1958 but was not suf- 
ficient to overcome the first 6-months’ 
deficit. 

Foreign shipments in the 9 months 
were valued at £11,613,778 compared 
with £12,171,862 in that period of 1957, 
according to the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Foreign shipments of box and other 
still cameras as well as cine projectors, 
other than 35-mm, continue to. decline. 

Exports of other cine and still-picture 
appliances, parts and lenses increased 
from £1,954,004 in the first 9 months 
of 1957 to £2,045,243 for the like 1958 
period (£1—US$2.80). 

X-ray film exports were valued at 
£2,211,343, a small gain over the £2,- 
195,657 in the corresponding period of 
1957. Exports of sensitized paper, 
plates, and other film all declined. 

Motion-picture film, negative, sensi- 
tized, recorded a gain of 12.3 percent 
but exports of all other types declined 
19 percent. 


APL Seeks ... 


(Continued from page 22) 


round-the-world service with respect to 
its trade route 18 and 17 cargoes. 


Service Would Connect Far East 


APL’s present westbound round-the- 
world vessels, the application states, 
now serve a number of Mediterranean 
ports, and the company now has offices 
in Chicago, Cleveland, and Genoa and 
agencies in Detroit and about 44 
Mediterranean cities. 

Transshipment at Marseille and other 
Mediterranean ports would permit an 
additional inbound service to the Great 
Lakes from India, Pakistan, Malaya, 
and Indonesia. Thus some cargoes ori- 
ginating east of Suez on APL’s routes 
17 and 18 would be permitted to travel 
to Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
destinations on through bills of lading 
and so provide not only extended ship- 





U.S. Tractors To Be 
Shipped to Argentina 


Argentine farmers will purchase 6,000 
tractors inthe United States over: the 
next ‘2 years through a $5.5 million 
credit extended to John Deere: Argen- 
tina, SAIG,, by the Export and Import 
Bank of Washinetee: the Bank hes amr 
nounced..- 

With a shortage of comm Ghote 
prevailing in Argentina; these tractors 
will’ meet *an urgent need: while John 
Deere Argentina builds a new tractor 
manufacturmg plant in Argentina: ‘at 
Rosario de Santa Fe to produce 3,000 
tractors a year. Deere engineers in the 
United States have laid out the plans 
which will be completed in about 2 
years. Funds for this new Argentine 
industry are being provided by Deere. 

Tractors financed for export under 
the $5.5 million Eximbank credit will 
be purchased from John Deere Inter- 
continental, S.A., the foreign operations 
subsidiary of Deere & Company of Mo- 
line, Ill, and will be manufactured 
largely at its plant at Waterloo, Iowa: 

The tractors will be shipped from the 
United States semiknocked down less 
certain components, such as wheels, bat- 
teries, and other parts which can be 
acquired in Argentina where assembly 
will be completed by the Deere sub- 
sidiary. 

This arrangement reportedly will save 
Argentina dollar exchange which is es- 
sential at this time. The new tractors 
will assist Argentine farmers to increase 
agricultural production, also essential 
to the Argentine economy at this time. 

Eximbank’s credit, making possible 
the order of 3,000 tractors a year for 
the next 2 years, is the equivalent of 
approximately 1 percent of tractor pro- 
duction scheduled in the United States 
for 1959. It marks the resumption of 
U. S. tractor sales in the Argentine 
market on a large scale for the first 
time since 1953. 


The $5.5 million eredit represents 40 


percent of the net contract price of the 
6,000 tractors. 





ping operations for Great Lakes trans- 
portation but also enlarge the scope of 
faster American-flag pick-up and de- 
livery of goods across the world. 

Under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
the Government may agree to pay op- 
erating-differential subsidies to assure 
that U. S. shipping lines shall maintain 
service in competition with lower cost 
foreign vessels. The Government may 
recapture the operating-differential sub- 
sidy in event profits reach a certain 
level. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





—. 


Joint U. S.-Canadian Committee Meets 


The Joint United States-Canadian Committee on Trade and Econ- 
omic Affairs met in Ottawa on January 5-6, 1959, and issued the follow- 


ing statement: 


The Committee reviewed the developments that have occurred in 
the world economic situation since its last meeting and took considerable 
satisfaction from what has been accomplished. 

The recession in the United States and Canada has given way to 
recovery and business activity in both countries is accelerating. 


Imports by the United States from 
the rest of the world were much less 
affected by the slackening of activity 
than might have been anticipated. The 
gold and dollar reserves of most of the 
major trading countries in other quar- 
ters of the globe have increased sub- 
stantially, and this has facilitated im- 
portant steps to remove their exchange 
and import restrictions. 


In Europe, progress has been made 
toward economic integration, and ef- 
forts are being pursued in spite of many 
difficulties to establish a broader as- 
sociation with the European Common 
Market. It is hoped that these develop- 
ments will increasingly create larger op- 
portunities not only for European but 
also for oversea producers. It is thus 
evident that, in many ways, the coop- 
erative efforts that have been made by 
many countries, including the United 
States and Canada, to create conditions 
in which goods and currencies could be 
freely exchanged over the widest pos- 
sible area are now bearing fruit. 


Convertibility Measures 
W elcomed 


In_ particular, the Committee wel- 
comed the measures recently introduced 
for the convertibility of sterling and of 
other currencies, These measures were 
foreshadowed at the time of the Com- 
monwealth Trade and Economic Con- 
ference last September, They are evi- 
dence of the degree of economic 
strength and equilibrium that has now 
been achieved. They may also be re- 
garded as a promise of further progress. 
Convertibility has removed the financial 
justification for discriminating against 
dollar suppliers, and should be followed 
by further moves by the countries con- 
cerned to provide non-discriminatory 
access to their markets for goods from 
the United States, Canada, and other 
countries, The financial strength which 
has supplied the indispensable basis for 
convertibility should also make possible 
general progress in dismantling quanti- 
tative restrictions. The United States 
and Canadian Governments will be 
watching with close and sympathetic 
interest the way in which the logic of 
the new situation is translated into ac- 
tion, 
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The United States was represented 
at the Joint Committee meeting by 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary, of the 
Treasury; Fred A. Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior; Lewis L. Strauss, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; and Marvin L. 
McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Canada was represented by Donald 
M. Fleming, Minister of Finance; Gor- 
don Churchill, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Dougles 8. Harkness, Min- 
ister of Agriculture; E. D. Fulton, Min- 
ister of Justice; and Sidney Smith, Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs. 

Senior officials from both Govern- 
ments also attended the meeting. 





Consideration was also given to the 
growing activity of the communist-bloc. 
countries in world trade, It was agreed 
that this development made it all the 
more necessary to stimulate trade and 
development throughout the free world. 

In the spirit of the friendliness that 
has long characterized relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada 


.and of the agreements to which both 


countries have subscribed, the Commit- 
tee examined various issues that have 
an immediate bearing on trade and 
economic relations between the two 
countries. It was recognized that from 
time to time temporary measures 
might have to be taken to meet emer- 
agency proglems of particular groups 
of domestic producers, But it was 
agreed that every effort should be made 
to keep such exceptional measures to a 
minimum and, so far as possible, to 
limit their scope and duration. It was 
also agreed that wherever feasible 
there should be close consultation in 
advance between the two Governments 
whenever it seemed necessary for the 
Government of one country to take ac- 
tion which might affect the commercial 
or economic interests of the other. 


Various Problems 
Cause Concern 


The Canadian Ministers expressed 
their continuing concern over the quota 
restrictions imposed by the United 
States last September on imports of 
lead and zine and outlined the effects 


they are having on the Canadian Mining 
industry. The U. S. representatives 
hoped these restrictions could be with. 


drawn as soon as more satisfactory jp. 
ternational solutions on a broader basis 
are found. In the meantime, it wags 
agreed that both Governments woulg 
explore further the possibility of de. 
veloping such equitable solutions, 


The U. S. representatives gave reg. 
sons for their concern as to the amend. 
ments made last year in the Canadian 
Customs Act. They were assured by 
the Canadian Ministers that it is not 
intended to apply the new provisions 
of the Act in either a discriminatory or 
an arbitrary manner and that con. 
sultation would be held wherever feasi- 
ble before applying the new provisions, 


The U. S. representatives also ex. 
pressed concern with respect to the 
import restrictions which the Canadian 
Government has recently placed on cer. 
tain agricultural products, and es. 
pecially on turkeys and frozen peas, 

The current voluntary limitations on 
the entry of petroleum into the United 
States were discussed. A careful re 
view was made of the factors affecting 
petroleum supply and demand, not only 
in the United States and Canada but 
throughout the world. The Committee 
agreed that continued exploration and 
development were necessary on defense 
grounds. The Committee also agreed on 
the importance of continuing growth 
and stability to the oil industry with- 
out which the incentive for further ex- 
ploration and development would dis- 
appear. 

They agreed to the importance of 
maintaining a healthy and dynamic oil 
industry without which the incentive 
for further exploration and develop 
ment would disappear. They agreed on 
the importance of maintaining a healthy 
and dynamic oil industry throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Various as 
pects of the problem were discussed 
and the representatives “of the two 
countries agreed to take into consid 
eration all of the opinions expressed in 
developing their policies. They will 


* continue their studies and consultations 


with reference to this complex prob 
lem. 


Farm Surplus Disposal 
Activities Discussed 

In reviewing. agricultural problems, 
Ministers agreed that incentives leading 
to an aggravation of surpluses were to 
be avoided. In regard to the U. S. pre 
gram of surplus disposal, Canadian 
Ministers noted with satisfaction that 
the impact on Canadian trade had 
abated since the last meeting of the 
Committee. They. expressed anxiety 
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about tied-in sales, however, and about 
the recent changes made in the regula- 
tions governing barter transactions. 
The United States renewed the as- 
gurances given at the last meeting of 
the Committee that in all surplus dis- 
activities they would endeavor to 
avoid, insofar as possible, interfering 
with” normal commercial marketing. 
They also reaffirmed that barter con- 
tracts must result in a net increase in 
exports of the agricultural commodity 
involved. In order to give effect to 
these-assurances, insofar as they re- 
jated to. exports of wheat; flour, and 
other grains, it was agreed that, in ad- 
dition..to. other consultation, quarterly 
meetings of wheat experts from the two 
countries should be held in an attempt 
to,solve periodically any problems in- 
yolving wheet and flour, including those 
arising from U. S, surplus disposal op- 
erations. 

The Gommittee agreed that agricul- 
tural surpluses should be used to alle- 
yiate distress arising from famine and 
other disasters throughout the world 
and could also help to promote the 
economic development of less developed 
countries. They agreed that the two 
Governments would keep each other 
informed of programs intended to serve 
such purposes. 


U,$.-Canddian Subsidiary 

Relationship Explained 

Some aspects of the relations be- 
tween Canadian subsidiaries and their 
patent companies in the United States 
came. under examination. The Ministers 
reviewed the arrangements made last 
summer under which the United States 
undertook to consider licenses to par- 
ent companies in the United States on 
acase-by-case basis which would relieve 
them from the prohibition against trans- 
actions with communist China insofar 
as their Canadian subsidiaries were con- 


cerned, 


The anti-trust proceedings recently 
launched in the United States Courts 
against the parent companies of Cana- 
dian subsidiaries in respect of the parti- 
dpation. of those subsidiaries in Cana- 
dan Radio Patents Limited were also 
discussed. The Canadian Ministers ex- 
pressed their concern over the extra- 
territorial effect of the decree sought 
Wythe U. S. Department of Justice and 
the implications of such action with re- 
fitd to control over Canadian com- 
wanies acting in conformity with Cana- 
fan laws and Canadian commercial 
wlicy. U. S. representatives emphasized 
that their Government’s policy is based 
on the enforcement of U. S. law upon 
@Mpanies doing business in the United 

and that their Government has 
Wintention of infringing upon the sov- 
ttignty of the Canadian Government 


With respect to. companies engaged in 
Wisiness.in Canada. 


“Tt was agreed that the general ques- 
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tions involved would be the subject of 
further discussions between the two 
Governments at the ministerial level, 
and arrangements are being put in 
hand accordingly for a meeting. 

The United States representatives re- 


viewed with the Canadian Ministers the’ 


proposal for a new International De- 
velopment Association to be affiliated 
with the International Bank, and the 
Canadian Ministers agreed to study it. 


Hardwood Plywood 
Investigation Set . 


An investigation has been instituted 
and public hearing set for April 14, to 
determine whether hardwood plywood is 
being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domes- 
tic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products, the U. S. Tariff 
Commission has announced. 

This action is taken under the au- 
thority of section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, and involves hardwood ply- 
wood, except Spanish cedar plywood, 
provided for in paragraph 405 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, 

Hearings will be held at the Tariff 
Commission Building in Washington, 
D. C., beginning at 10 a.m. Interested 
parties desiring to appear and to be 
heard at the hearing should notify the 
Secretary of the Commission, in writ- 
ing, at least 3 days in advance of the 
date set for the hearing. 


The application for investigation— 
filed by the Hardwood Plywood Insti- 
tute, except for information submitted 
in confidence—is available for public 
inspection at the office of’ the Secre- 
tary, U. S. Tariff Commission, and at 
the New York. City office of the Tariff 


Commission, located in Room 437 of the 
Customhouse. 








American. exporters 
_@re urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on exfernal containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 











U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Eximbank Credits Total 
$149 Million in 1958 


A total of 149 credits amounting tr 
$477.4 million were authorized by the 
Export-Import Bank in 15° Latin Amer- 


ican countries during calendar ‘year 


1958, the highest dollar volumé of lend- 
ing by the Bank ‘in the Western Héniis- 
phere in 25 years, ‘the President ‘of ‘thé 
Bank has announced. ” ‘ 

These credits ‘amounted fo 49:4 ‘per- 
cent of ‘the ‘total dollar volume of Jend- 


ing by the Bank throughout the world 
during 1958. As of December 31, cum, 
lative credits authorized by the Bank 
in Latin America totaled $3.7 billion 
as compared with cumulative credits 
authorized to Europe totaling $3.6 bil- 
lion which include approximately $1.7 
billion in reconstruction and lend-lease 
credits authorized in 1945 and 1946. ‘° 

The primary need in Latin America 
in 1958 was for funds to assist the Gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, and Peru im. programs to 
stabilize their’ economies. These steps 
are fundamental to the continuance of 
essential trade between Latin America 
and the United States and to maintain- 
ing the pace of economic development. 


Private Banks, IMF Participate 


The Bank authorized credits total- 
ing $358 million to assist these 5 coun- 
tries in their stabilization efforts either 
with funds to meet balance-of-payments 
difficulties or with commitments, espe- 
cially in the case. of Argentina, for eco- 
nomic development programs. Whether 
to aid stabilization or development, 
Eximbank loans were to finance the 
acquisition of U. S. materials and equip- 
ment. Simultaneously, 16 private banks 
of the United States and Canada, the 
International Monetary Fund, and other 
U, S. Government agencies participated 
with Eximbank in the stabilization 
credits. 

The Bank also made credits for eco- 
nomic .development. during the year in 
Argentina, Brazil, Costa. Rica, Colom- 
bia, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Mexico; 
carried on its exporter-credit program 


‘in the 15 countries by which individual 


borrowers annually purchase hundreds 
of pieces. of capital equipment from the 
United States, particularly farming 
machinery; and instituted a new pro- 
gram of lending local currencies which 
became available under the P. L. 480 
program in Mexico, Colombia and Peru. 

The Bank authorized more in dolla 
credits in calendar year 1958 to aid in 
financing and to facilitate trade between 
Latin America and the United States 
than in any year since the Bank was 


founded in 1934, according to the Bank’s 
president, 
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Export Licensing Requirements 
On Shipments to Poland Amended 


Certain changes in the roster of com- 
modities requiring individual export 
licenses for shipment to Poland were 
announced on January 8 by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The BFC action follows the Novem- 
ber 10 revision of export controls which 
has resulted in the removal of some 
300 commodity entries from individual 
export license requirements for ship- 
ment to most countries. The effect of 
the action on January 8 is to add 85 
of the 300 commodities to the special 
list of commodities requiring individual 
export licenses for shipment to Poland. 
At the same time, 30 commodities for- 
merly requiring prior export authoriza- 
tion from BFC were removed from the 
Polish list. 


The revisions continue the Depart- 
ment’s policy, established in August 
1957, to permit U. S. exporters to ship 
most non-Positive List commodities to 
Poland under general license GRO 
without applying for individual export 
licenses. The policy was adopted in 
furtherance of U. S.-Polish trade and 
to help bolster the Polish civilian econ- 
omy. At the time this policy was estab- 
lished, certain commodities not included 
on the Positive List were excluded from 
the general license provision for Poland. 
This list is commonly referred to as the 
Polish exceptions list. 


In contrast with the export policy 
toward Poland, all shipments to other 
Eastern European countries, with some 
few exceptions, require prior authoriza- 
tion from BFC whether or not they are 
listed on the Positive List of Commodi- 
ties requiring individual export licenses. 
The embargo on shipments to commu- 
nist China, North Korea, or the com- 
munist-controlled area of Viet-Nam is 
continued. 


Items Added to Positive List 


Added to the list of commodities re- 
quiring individual export licenses for 
shipment to Poland, effective January 


15, are certain commodities and re- 
lated items in the following categories: 
Rubber and manufactures, such as 
butyl, polyurethane, and truck and in- 
dustrial tires; petroleum products, such 
as gasoline and hydraulic fluids; some 
semifinished and finished iron and steel 
mill and aluminum products; commer- 
cial and military automotive vehicles 
and parts; certain chemicals, such as 
polyethylene and potassium perchlorate; 
and specified types of electrical, power- 
generating, construction, metalworking, 
and other industrial machinery. 


Commodities Placed Under GRO 


Included in the 30 commodities de- 
leted from the excepted list and which 
may now be shipped to Poland under 
general license GRO are: Steel stor- 
age tanks; magnesium powder, metal, 
and alloys; certain electrical condensers 
and resistors; magetic and electrostatic 
separators; certain metalcutting ma- 
chine tools and other industrial ma- 
chines; and specified types of locomo- 
tives. 

These actions are published in detail 
in BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No. 
810, dated January 8, 





Assistant Secretary, 
Apparel Group Meet 


Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, 
met on January 12 with representatives 
of U. S. apparel manufactures to ac- 
quaint them with the present status 
of discussions on the Japanese volun- 
tary cotton products export program. 

Mr. Kearns assured the industry that 
their advice and suggestions were being 
given every consideration in the dis- 
cussions. 

Turning to the problem of Hong 
Kong imports, Mr. Kearns announced 
that he would be leaving shortly to at- 
tend a series of meetings of the Eco- 


—ee, 


nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) in Bangkok. His trip 
will include a number of days in H 
Kong where he will explore with Goy. 
ernment officials and industry leader 
the possibility of finding some solution 
to the problems created for American 
industry by the sharply increasing ship. 
ments of cotton apparel from the Cob 
only. 

The meeting was attended by the fol 
lowing industry representatives: 

W. Clair Harris, Carwood Manufam 
turing Co., Winder, Ga.; J. P. Gamble 
Washington Manufacturing Co., Nash 
ville, Tenn.; Lawson W. Turner, Jr. M 
and W Industries, Inc., Lynchburg, Va; 
L. H. Jones, Washington Manufactur. 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Gordon Me. 
Kelvey, Southern Garment Manufae. 
turers Association, Nashville, Tenn; 
E. A. Morris, Blue Bell, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Robert D. McCabe, Under- 
wear Institute, New York, N. Y.; Harry 
A. Moss, Jr., American Knit Glove As- 
sociation, Gloversville, N. Y.; Benedict 
Berkowitz, Michael Berkowitz Co., Ine, 
New York, N. Y.; M. J. Lovell, National 
Association of Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Manufacturers, New York, 
N. Y.; and John Conover, Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America, New 
York, N. Y, 
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